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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


S things stand at this moment there is reason for regretting 
that the Assembly of the United Nations did not take 
Sir Benegal Rau’s advice and attempt a little more 
negotiation with Peking before committing itself to 
the moral gesture of condemning Chinese aggression in Korea. 
Whether anything would have come out of the negotiation is 
an open question; Mr. Chou En-lai says it would. Whether 
the “ aggression ” resolution has ended the hope of negotiation 
is an equally open question ; Mr. Chou En-lai says it has. That 
Peking would speak in this sense was not unexpected. It was 
indeed fully expected. And the Good Offices Committee at 
Lake Success, with the Swede, Hr. Grafstrom, replacing Sir 
Benegal Rau (Sweden is in diplomatic relations with Peking) 
and Mr. Lester Pearson undecided whether to continue to serve 
Or not, proposes to attempt the task for which it was appointed. 
The prospect of its success depends on the construction to be 
placed on what is left of Mr. Chou En-lai’s Note when the mass 
of argument, mostly unsound, and invective against the United 
States (rather than the United Nations) with which it is enveloped 
is stripped off. 

Mr. Chou En-lai may be right in insisting that the 
adoption of the resolution framed by the Asiatic States at 
Lake Success would have paved the way to peace, but what is 
done is done. On the other hand, there should be great caution 
about contending that since China has been labelled as an 
aggressor it is impossible to admit her, at present at any rate, 
to the United Nations. It is essentially arguable that, as de facto 
Government of China, Mao Tse-tung’s administration is fully 
entitled to the Chinese seat on the Security Council, and if that 
had been conceded at the time when Great Britain recognised 
the administration all the present trouble might have been 
obviated. The last paragraph of the Chinese Note speaks of 
the “burying” of the Assembly resolution as a condition for 
arrival at a peaceful settlement of the Korean problem. The 
resolution can plainly not be rescinded or expunged. But some 
things can conveniently be forgotten, and it may be convenient 
to forget this, if that would facilitate the efforts of the Good 
Offices Committee. If the United Nations’ forces can reach the 
38th Parallel and halt there, a better atmosphere may be created. 





South of Seoul 


It is difficult, not for the first time, to grasp the implications of 
what is happening in Korea itself. For some days now United 
Nations forces, with strong support from artillery, armour and 
the air, have been making cautious but steady advances. In 
some sectors they have met bitter but ineffective resistance, in 
others the enemy has softly and silently vanished away. A very 
heavy tol] has been taken of both Chinese and North Korean 
units, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that, at this par- 
ticular stage of the campaign, the Communist armies south of 
the 38th Parallel are not being very cleverly handled by their 
high command. If their aim is to hold a Jine, they are failing 
to achieve it; and if their aim is to set a trap, they are being 
over-prodigal with bait. It would be interesting to know how 
their high command is constituted. The Chinese are presumably 
nominally subordinate to the North Koreans ; but even if the 
machinery for working out an agreed strategy is adequate for 
the purpose (and even if, which is still more doubtful, the war 
aims of both parties are identical), the possibilities for friction 
and disagreement must be—as they always are in such situa- 
tions—unlimited. As our own enemies learnt in the last war, 
nothing is more tempting, and few things are more foolish, than 
to found upon the inevitable dissensions between allies the hope 
that they will be reflected in operational blunders or vacillations. 
But a possible explanation of the apparently clumsy and un- 
doubtedly expensive rearguard action in which the Communists 
are at present engaged may be that it is based on a compromise 
(in which, perhaps, nobody has much faith) between Chinese and 
Korean strategy. Another contributory factor may be the severe 
typhus epidemic which is believed by American intelligence— 
how justly it is impossible to say—to be ravaging the enemy’s 
forces in North Korea. 


The Steel Decision 

The result of the steel debate in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday leaves the situation as it was—which is as bad as 
it could be. Not, indeed, irredeemably bad, for the Conserva- 
tives are pledged to reverse the nationalisation operation as 
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soon as they come into power, and in the case of steel this 
ought to be technically quite possible. The Government are 
already making excuses for the fall in production which will 
undoubtedly follow nationalisation. It will be due, says Mr. 
Strauss in advance, to shortage of raw materials. That may 
quite possibly be a contributory factor, but no one questions 
that nationalisation even under the most favourable conditions 
will mean a general deterioration of the industry. The Govern- 
ment got a majority of ten in a House in which two Conservative 
seats are vacant ; in the country, there is every reason to believe, 
it would now get no majority at all. It has chosen, under the 
pressure of its doctrinaire obscurantists of the Left, singularly 
few of them with any practical knowledge of business at all, to 
deal a disastrous blow at the unity of the country and the 
efficiency of one of its greatest industries at a moment when 
national unity and national efficiency are indispensable as at 
few periods in our history. That will not, and should not, be 
forgotten. The Labour Party should be, and will be, called to 
account. Liberals, incidentally, are to be congratulated on the 
solidarity of their opposition to the Government’s folly. 


The Latest from Russia 


The latest Russian Note lends colour to the assumption that 
a Four-Power Conference of Foreign Ministers will one day 
be held. It is well over three months since the Russians made 
the proposal for such a conference, and though the three 
Western Powers are all in favour of the idea the initiation of 
the preliminaries is hardly yet in sigh€ One point only—almost 
the least important—has so far been gained ; the Russians agree 
that the conference of Foreign Ministers’ deputies to draw up 
the agenda for the major body’s deliberations should be held 
in Paris. They stipulate that the deputies should merely draw 
up a list of subjects, not discuss the substance of the questions 
listed. Broadly interpreted, that condition is unobjectionable, 
though in deciding whether a question should be placed on the 
agenda it may be difficult to avoid demonstrating its importance 
by saying something about its substance. As to the limitation 
of the agenda of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference, the Russians 
are now willing that other subjects than disarmament shall be 
included, but require that the limitations embodied in the 
Potsdam Declarations of 1945 shall be observed. That would 
exclude discussion of any Far Eastern question, and even (it 
would seem) of the Austrian Treaty, except by the unanimous 
agreement of the parties—and it hardly seems likely that the 
Russians have forgotten their negatives. What in the circum- 
stances is the next step? The next step, plainly, is for the 
drafters of the agenda to meet. Whether further exploratory 
exchanges would clarify the position is more than doubtful ; they 
would more probably give the Russians ground for claiming 
that the Allies were procrastinating while they prepared the 
jait accompli of which the Russian Note (falsely) speaks. Either 
Russia seriously wants talks pointing to peace or she does not. 
The only way to test that is to go into conference with her. 
The situation demands more summary action than diplomatic 
dialectics. Let the Western Foreign Ministers seize the oppor- 
tunity of discovering what Russia does mean. 


Unrest in Prague 


Czechoslovakia is almost as completely veiled by the Iron 
Curtain as Russia itself. It is therefore impossible to get any 
clear idea of the nature and extent of the political unrest that 
is obviously prevalent there. Of its existence there would appear 
to be no question. No quite impenetrable barrier can be erected 
between countries as near to one another as Prague and Vienna. 
And from Vienna come fairly categorical reports of a Com- 
munist purge which may reach as high as President Gottwald, 
conducted under the auspices of the Russian Zorin, who was 
once Soviet Ambassador at Prague and has now returned to 
deal with deviationists in the usual manner. There are various 
grounds of complaint. Production by the nationalised industries 
has; not surprisingly, fallen off heavily, and at the same time 
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deliveries of food and raw materials from Russia are consider. 
ably short of schedule. Unrest, moreover, has penetrated to the 
army, which takes unkindly to Russian domination and Russian 
indoctrination. The “ emigration ” of M. Clementis, the former 
Foreign Minister, who could never be suspected of any real 
enthusiasm for Communism, finds its natural place in the general 
framework. M. Clementis was the close associate of Jan 
Masaryk, and it caused some surprise that he ever returned to 
Czechoslovakia after representing his country at Lake Success 
in 1949. It was always certain that Czechoslovakia, with its 
tradition of democracy, would be the hardest of all the satellite 
countries for Russia to subjugate, and so it has turned out. 
Whether the Kremlin thinks that a general war would bring 
the Czechs to heel or would align them with Russia’s enemies 
is : question with some bearing on the Soviet Union's general 
policy. 


Supremo 


Aimiral Mountbatten’s massive and well-produced report on 
the conduct of operations in the South-East Asia Command, 
for which he was responsible from 1943 until the Japanese sur- 
render, contains a great deal of information of value alike to 
the historian and to the student of war. Every theatre had its 
vwn problems, but those of SEAC were peculiarly complex, 
The Supreme Commander was never able to overcome his’ basic 
handicap, which lay in the fact that SEAC was, and remained, 
at the ena of the priorities queue ; but he worked wonders with 
the crumbs that fell from the tables of Eisenhower, Alexander 
and MacArthur, and on such major local problems as climate, 
health and morale the impact of his vigorous and sanguine 
personality had a very marked effect. Poor though he was in 
resources, he was incomparably better off than his predecessor, 
Lord Wavell, and he made bold and imaginative use of what 
he had, particularly in the sphere of air-supply. He pays a well- 
deserved tribute to the genius of General Orde Wingate, whose 
theories—audaciously tested by his ill-found forays in 1943— 
could now be developed on a more effective scale ; and he gives 
a just analysis of the various anomalies within his command— 
the position of his deputy, General Stilwell, who held three 
other conflicting appointments concurrently; his lack of 
Statutory authority over his main base, which was administered 
by the Commander-in-Chief, India; and the various degrees 
of remote control to which all British naval and some American 
air-forces in his theatre were subject. His report is a very 
workmanlike document, and it seems a pity that it could not be 
published until three and a half years after it was signed. 


Grain for India 


The State Department is presumably to blame for forwarding 
to Congress India’s request for two million tons of grain just 
at the moment when, as a result of the United Nations vote 
on China, the Government of India was far from popular among 
American legislators. This accident of timing has undone much 
of the goodwill which the transaction (which is almost certain 
to be completed sooner or later) would otherwise have generated 
in the two parties concerned. India is in desperate need of 
foodstuffs. Famine is never a remote threat for millions of her 
peoples ; but official “ famine conditions ” over wide areas can 
only be avoided this spring if the Government succeeds in im- 
porting six million tons of grain and rice. The Government 
believes that it can find four million tons, but has asked America 
to furnish the balance of two million tons. America has the 
grain and is believed to have the necessary ships. There is 
therefore no difficulty on this score. The only question to be 
decided is whether the grain should be paid for by means of a 
long-term credit (as the Indian Government has suggested) or 
made an outright gift (as the American Embassy in Delhi and 
the State Department have recommended). If the grain is to 
be a gift, Congress must authorise it, and it was thoroughly 
unfortunate that the request came before it at a time when 
the mention of India in any context would have given the 
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irritated Congressmen the excuse for carping. But it is not 
ultimately in the nature of Americans to be grudging givers, and 
the Indians probably, realise as well as anybody that America 
js the only country in the world where a gift of such magnitude 
could even be considered. The present misunderstanding should 
not be allowed to obscure America’s generosity ; nor, for that 
matter, can it do anything to solve India’s long-term: search for 
self-sufficiency. 


The Dockers Again 


Since the end of the war the dockers have found a variety of 
reasons for striking, but the grant of two shillings a day rise in 
pay is surely the least justified pretext yet produced. The rise 
had already been accepted by their representatives, and the 
demand for six instead of two shillings a day is one that has 
so far been sponsored only by the Communist-led organisations, 
which naturally enough contrive to keep their declared aims 
always a jump or two ahead of what is possible. Nevertheless, 
the present strike cannot be dismissed simply as a Communist 
plot. There is plenty of evidence to prove Communist inspiration 
and direction for the present stoppage, but Communist leadership 
is only effective to the extent that the leadership of the official 
unions is ineffective. During the prolonged dock strikes of 1949 
and 1950 it was made abundantly clear that the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union was too unwieldly a body to give 
adequate control or representation to the dockers as well as to 
the numerous other trades which are included in it. Now that 
the familiar pattern of unofficial strikes led by unofficial 
organisers is being repeated, the union will, presumably, be 
subjected to the familiar criticisms. But there is no reason to 
suppose that any more notice will be taken of them this time 
than before. The circle is vicious. A Communist “plot” to 
stir up trouble in the docks undoubtedly exists, and any 
surrender to the dockers’ indiscipline is to some extent a 
surrender to the Communists. But the Communists would find 
the ground in the docks much less fertile for their propaganda 
if the official unions concerned kept the initiative in their own 
hands. There was a sign last summer that Mr. Deakin had 
reasserted his authority; but the present strikes, for all their 
ineffectiveness, are a sign that this leadership is slipping again. 


The New Territorials 


The benefit which the Army has always derived from its local 
associations needs no emphasis, but in the post-war Army these 
associations have been difficult to maintain. The growth of 
corps troops and specialists at the expense of line regiments 
and the adoption of the group system have helped to take away 
much of the Army’s sense of being linked to well-defined 
localities. The new scheme for the organisation of the Territorial 
Army, announced this week by Mr. Strachey, and the greater 
flexibility which the C.I.G.S. has promised for training within 
the infantry groups should do much to revive the Army’s local 
links. Now that National Service men have three and a 
half years of part-time service to do after their two full 
years with the colours has ended, it is essential that there 
should be some Territorial unit within easy reach of their homes, 
and it is equally essential that this unit should, as far as possible, 
belong to the same branch of the Army as that in which they 
have received their training. This will mean that in future the 
branch of the Army in which a conscript serves will be deter- 
mined as much by where he lives as by his own inclinations, 
but if the result is a greater degree of efficiency and keenness 
in the Territorial units the comparative decrease in freedom of 
choice will not be too high a price to pay. The success of the 
scheme will depend to a large extent on the co-operation of 
local bodies, as well as on the encouragement of firms and 
individuals, who have many ways in which they can foster an 
intelligent interest in their local unit. Plans for the new 
Organisation have, in the first place, been made out for the 
London area, which is too large to fit into the established Terri- 
torial pattern, and where the new grouping should prove of the 
greatest value. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HERE has been a touch of giddiness about the Houst 

of Commons which is not altogether surprising, seeing 

how it is being nourished on legislative husks varied with 
the strong stimulants of votes of censure and such bitter draughts 
of misfortune as the cut in the meat ration and the increase in 
the price of coal and coke and the fifteen per cent. cut in the 
industrial allocation of coal. And then there was the news, given 
to the House on Monday by the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
that ships are loading coal for British furnaces on India’s coral 
strand, soon followed by the Ministry of Food’s admission that 
it has been buying meat from France at £177 a ton, or £57 a 
ton more than the Argentine had asked for its beef. 

These developments seemed to be approaching extravaganza. 
But there was more. Out of the blue came that odd appeal of 
Mr. Attlee to Mr. Churchill to give him a “ pair ” for Mr. Gordon 
Walker for the steel division failing which he would have to fly 
that gentleman home from South Africa. When before did a 
Prime Minister (who is also acting-Foreign Secretary at a time 
of international crisis) take to doing his own whipping? To 
crown all, into this jumpy atmosphere Dr. Gallup projected 
himself through his latest poll of public opinion, showing that 
the Conservatives have taken a strong lead over Labour in the 
country. Dr. Gallup is taken seriopsly at Westminster. 

* * - * 


This unveiling of the electoral future—on the eve of the steel 
grapple, too—not unnaturally produced much private rubbing of 
Conservative hands and much rueful shaking of Labour heads. 
Welcome as the Gallup revelation was to the Conservatives they 
needed no stimulus for the great heave against the Government 
on steel. The coal debate had been a test mobilisation for the 
steel battle. The division proved, what not all people were 
persuaded of, that the Opposition was not to be deterred by 
the international situation from using its utmost endeavour to 
overthrow the Government. It put 289 members into the lobby. 
Remembering there are two vacant Conservative seats that was 
six short of its maximum strength; a big effort with sickness 
about. On steel it mustered 291. 

7 * + * 


The coal debate was most instructive about the spirit of the 
Labour Party. In the last Parliament not merely was the 
nationalisation dogma considered unassailable, but it was deemed 
a profanity to question it, and anyone who did so was treated by 
the stricter sectaries as being either immoral or weak in the 
head, and rudely handled accordingly. The climate on the 
Labour benches is more temperate now. An Opposition member 
may express doubts about the method of applying the dogma 
(as in coal) and get a cool answer; he can even challenge the 
dogma itself without having his head blown off. The Labour 
benches took criticisms in both kinds in the coal debate with 
surprising patience. They were very restrained. It was beyond 
Mr. Noel-Baker’s art to rouse their enthusiasm, nor could they 
raise more than a wan cheer for their success in the division. 
Verily, this is not the Labour party of 1945-50. 

x * * * 

One of the legislative husks has been the Leasehold Property 
Bill—a _ stop-gap bill involving an uncomfortable amount of 
rough justice. The committee stage was completed on Monday 
after three arid days. The gentle and ingratiating Solicitor- 
General, Sir Frank Soskice, could have been heard on the last 
day describing a form of tenancy at three removes as “a 
sub-sub to a sub-tenant.”. One moment of refreshment was 
provided during the proceedings by Mr. Leslie Hale—that 
cascade of words, that breathless orator from Oldham, that 
terror of the Press Gallery. Behind him sits Mr. Turner Samuels, 
K.C. Mr. Samuels is always generously—too generously— 
unfolding the treasures of his legal knowledge. Once Mr. Hale, 
himself a solicitor, found himself in agreement with Mr. 
Samuels, “and that,” he added naughtily, “ makes me think I 
may be wrong.” H. B. 
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BRITAIN’S PEACE-AIMS 


Archdeacon of London expressed his sense of the need 

for a clear statement of British aims and their essentially 
non-aggressive character, to remove doubts, dispel hesitations 
and catch the imagination of the common man. The Arch- 
deacon may be right. A declaration to the world of British 
policy at this moment might have great advantages. The follow- 
ing draft for such a statement can at least serve as a target. 

“Great Britain is rearming, agaimst her will and at great 
sacrifice. The reason is plain. A danger threatens. How 
seriously it threatens may be a matter of opinion, but to ignore 
it is impossible. The Soviet Union alone of the Great Powers 
which took part in the last war has maintained a vast standing 
army. It has 175 divisions on the soil of the continent of 
Europe ; Great Britain has three. Russia’s imperialistic aims 
are demonstrated by the hold she has established over the 
formerly independent countries of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. Yugoslavia, itself Slav and 
Communist, has realised the danger and successfully resisted it. 

“Russia has imposed Communism on Eastern Germany and 
severed it from the rest of the country. Her endeavour to control 
the whole of Berlin, contrary to Four-Power agreements, was 
frustrated by the success of the Anglo-American air-lift in 1948, 
but of the seriousness of the endeavour there could be no 
question. Western Germany, which the Western Allies have been 
progressively liberating from the inevitable post-war restrictions, 
is to a large extent restored economically, and has established a 
democratic Government in many ways more efficient than any 
of the German administrations between the wars. All Europe 
west of the Elbe and north of the Pyrenees is democratically 
overned. It is this democratic way of life that it is essential 
f defend. 

“ But first and foremost, it need not be disguised, we must 
defend ourselves. That can only be done on the continent of 
Europe. If Russian armies reached the Channel coast the defence 
of Britain from destruction would be impossible, for guided 
missiles are incomparably more deadly than when Germany 
launched flying bombs and V2s from the Pas de Calais and the 
Low Countries. Even the United States and Canada feel it 
necessary for their own security to resist any westward advance 
by Russia from the position she at present holds in Europe. 
They are united with the countries of Western Europe in the 
common cause of defence. Not one of them contemplates, or 
has the smallest reason to contemplate, any form of aggression. 
None of them covets territory or political domination or 
economic advantage. Their only concern is for survival. 

“ The basis of British foreign policy is co-operation for peace. 
Great Britain unreservedly supports the United Nations, created 
with the League of Nations as model, and with the League of 
Nations’ mistakes and deficiencies to learn from. To the avowed 
purpose of the United Nations 

‘to maintain international peace and security, and to that 
end to take effective collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace and for the suppression 
of acts of aggression’ 
it wholeheartedly subscribes, and its whole policy since the 
United Nations was established has been guided by those aims. 
It stands firm for President Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms and the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

“The only circumstances in which Britain would be prepared 
to fight would be to repel, or join in repelling, aggression. It 
has no territorial ambitions in any quarter of the globe. It seeks 
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no fresh territory. It has freely conceded complete independence 
to countries like India and Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma, which 
for differing periods have lived under a gradually relaxing British 
tutelage. Its ultimate aim is self-government for African and 

Asiatic peoples within the Commonwealth as they become 
educationally and culturally fitted for it. At the present moment 
it is committed to the anxious but necessary experiment of the 
exercise of a democratic franchise by the largely illiterate 
population of the Gold Coast. So far from deriving revenue 
from the colonies, it is expending large sums on them through 
the Colonial Development Corporation and in other ways. 

“If there is any country in the world which has reason to 
shrink from war it is Great Britain, not only on account of its 
great and obvious vulnerability, but because it has carried the 
doctrine of the Welfare State further than any other Great Power, 
Its one desire is to live at peace with all men and devote its 
resources to the welfare of its people, particularly in the fields 
of health and housing and education. The expenditure of £4,700 
million in three years on the armed services will involve sacrifices 
such as the nation has never had to face in peace-time, and 
which it would emphatically refuse to face if there were a 
moment’s thought of those forces ever being used for purposes 
of aggression. It is because every citizen knows that they never 
will be that all parties accept the sacrifice and differ only as to 
how to get the best value for the money. 

“ But aggression must be resisted, whether in Korea or in 
Europe. As a member of the United Nations, Britain is pledged 
to that, but equally pledged morally not to continue armed 
resistance beyond the point at which its original object has been 
attained. Britain has no quarrel with Communist China, except 
the quarrel which China by her action has forced on Britain and 
all other members of the United Nations. The British Govern- 
ment is the only Great Power, other than Russia, to have 
recognised the People’s Republic of China. Its desire for friendly 
relations with the People’s Republic, whether Communist or 
not, has been made amply evident. But there can be no friendship 
if one party rejects friendly overtures. 

7 Britain nowhere threatens China. It desires to retain its 
position at Hong Kong, which under efficient British administra- 
tion renders as valuable service to China as to Britain herself. 
It aims at welding into a prosperous and ultimately self-governing 
community the Chinese and Malays of the Malayan peninsula. 
With American policy regarding Formosa it has not identified 
itself. It has no more quarrel with Communism in Russia than 
with Communism in China. Every nation is entitled to deter- 
mine its own form of government ; even if that is forced on the 
majority of the people by a clique, it is not for outside Powers 
to interferé. There will be no aggression against Communism ; 
it is only when Communism itself becomes aggressive that danger 
arises. It is against that that it is necessary to be prepared at 
whatever cost. 

“‘ There have no doubt been mistakes in British foreign policy, 
but there has been no deviation from essential principles. Though 
Russia has consistently frustrated the purposes of the United 
Nations and all other efforts at international co-operation, 
notably the Marshall Aid scheme, Britain’s supreme aim is to 
live at peace with her, as she lives at peace with the whole of 
the non-Communist world. To discuss proportional disarmament 
when one country has maintained its forces on a war footing 
and all others have reduced theirs to a police level is idle; 
Britain’s very defencelessness is proof enough of her good faith ; 
but a disarmament agreement is still possible, on lines which 
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have been approved by all countries except Russia and her 
immediate associates. 

“ Great Britain is standing to arms because she must, as is plain 
to all the world. But her supreme desire is to pile arms. The 
word is with Russia, with whom alone it lies to ensure peace for 
all the nations. The past would be forgotten if she were ready 
to do that.” 

Whom would such words convince? The Archdeacon of 
London has suggested that many Christians and others in this 
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country would be relieved of doubts if a clear pledge on lines 
they could unreservedly approve were made by political leaders 
of both parties. Such leaders could no doubt command more 
forceful and impressive Janguage than has clothed this article. 
The more forceful and impressive the better. All that is 
attempted here is to suggest the lines such a statement might 
with advantage follow. There must be no excuse for our people, 
or the people of any other nation, to question for a moment 
where we stand. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


the News Chronicle on Monday should have caused consider- 

able discussion, for they point—for what they may be worth, 
and they are certainly worth something—to a decisive Conserva- 
tive victory if a General Election takes place in any near future. 
.Checks were taken at three dates, last October, in December 
and in January ; what emerges is a steady advance in the 
Conservative vote—44, 46, 51 per cent—and a steady fall in 
the Labour poll—46, 43, 38 per cent. Liberalism remains steady 
at about 10 per cent. No previous poll has been anything like 
as favourable to the Conservatives as this. The reasons are not 
far to seek. One is a meat ration of 8d. a week, with the 
Government paying more to France for meat than the Argentine 
asked, and paying to British butchers as compensation for not 
having meat to sell more than would suffice to secure meat from 
the Argentine to fill British stomachs. Another is the fuel 
situation, garishly illuminated by the arrival in British ports 
of ships carrying expensive dollar-bought American coal. 
Another is the growing conviction of the criminality of throwing 
the steel industry into confusion at the moment of its greatest 
efficiency, and at a moment, too, when the needs of rearmament 
make the industry as important as ever it has been in our national 
history. Whether the Gallup figures correspond with fact may 
or may not be about to be discovered. That they correspond 
with natural expectation seems plain enough. 


* . * . 


Of the various reviews of Mr. Harrod’s life of Keynes I have 
read with particular interest one by Mr. Kingsley Martin in last 
week’s New Statesman, dealing, as it does among other things, 
with Keynes’s relations with that journal, of whose board he was, 
[ think, vice-chairman. Kingsley Martin dwells, I think with 
justice, on Keynes’s lack of consistency in certain fields. His 
assumption of partial responsibility for the New Statesman scems 
to be such a case. The editor of that paper speaks of Keynes’ 
criticism of its policy in the years immediately before the war. 
It was about then (actually in November, 1939) that I wrote to 
Keynes suggesting half-seriously that since, when he appeared 
in the columns of the New Statesman, it was usually to express 
disagreement, and his general views seemed to be largely those 
of the Spectator, he should write some articles for this journal. 
His reply was interesting: 

“Yes, I fancy we are once again in the very closest agree- 
ment, though I do not think we have ever been far apart— 
both of us at heart incorrigible nonconformist radicals of 
the pre-war vintage. If I do, as I may, happen to 
feel an irresistible impulse to write something political later 
on, I shall probably feel that it will do more good in the 
Statesman, precisely because it will be more helpful there 
to keep the balance of things. So forgive me from refrain- 
ing from what, on all other grounds, I should much like 
to do.” 

The Statesman, consequently, had the benefit of his brilliance. 


7 * * * 


|: is not surprising that the Gallup Poll results published in 


A private bus company has conceived the admirable project 
of running an express coach service between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Nothing could be more beneficial, for the railway 


journey, via Bletchley, with a prolonged wait in that almost 
uniquely unlovely junction, is repulsive. It is not surprising that 
the proposal is influentially supported at the two universities. 
It is not surprising either, I suppose, that it is being vigorously 
opposed by British Railways, bent on carrying travellers between 
the two university towns uncomfortably by train. This is a good 
example of the intolerable tyranny to which citizens of this 
country can be exposed under nationalisation-monopoly. The 
roads, unhappily, are no longer free. A private company wants 
to confer an undoubted benefit on a considerable number of 
persons at Oxford and Cambridge. The persons in question 
desire to enjoy the benefit. A nationalised industry steps in with 
a malignant attempt at veto. I trust that the Licensing Authority 
will grant the bus company’s application without hesitation. 
Failing that, some resourceful M.P. should find a means of 
raising the question in the House of Commons. 
x * * * 

The baleful influence of products of the London School of 
Economic on Labour politics in this country is a not infre- 
quent theme of Conservative publicists. This is a problem on 
which various great minds have been playing, and the result 
of their investigations is interesting. At the last Election 22 
former students of the L.S.E. stood as Labour candidates ; four 
were elected. Four stood as Conservatives ; one was elected. 
Twelve stood as Liberals; none elected. When it comes to 
Ministers, 11 are Oxford, five Cambridge, two London—and of 
these two neither hails from L.S.E. Whether, and how far, 
humanity benefits or suffers from the activities of the institution 
presided over with distinction by Lord Beveridge till 1937, and 
since then with equal distinction by Sir Alexander Carr- 
Saunders, I am not called on to decide. But clearly the present 
House of Commons is comparatively little subject to its sway. 

* * * * 


Re-reading the other day Lord Rosebery’s brilliant mono- 
graph on Lord Randolph Churchill, I came on a judgement which 
I had forgotten. Speaking of Mr. Churchill’s classic Life of his 
father, Lord Rosebery described that work as “ one to be marked 
among the first dozen, perhaps the first half-dozen, biographies 
in our language.” Coming from so high an authority on all 
literary questions, that is a striking verdict. What, I wonder, 
would Lord Rosebery’s half-dozen be? The first three by 
common consent are Boswell’s Johnson, Lockhart’s Scott and 
Sir George Trevelyan’s Lord Macaulay. Add Mr. Churchill, and 
there are two places left. Lord Rosebery was writing in 1906. 
I can think of nothing produced in the intervening years that 
could claim a place. Nor does any couple comparable with the 
quartette in any period suggest itself. 

* * * * 

One thing I stipulate, that any discussion on Shakespeare and 
the Authorised Version shall not drag in Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. I don’t mind its dragging in the Psalmist, and I 
therefore transmit a fact of which I have just been apprised, 
that in the 46th Psalm (“God is our refuge”) the 46th word 
is “shake” and the 46th from the end is “spear.” That, 
manifestly, is conclusive of the poet’s authorship, not indeed 
of the Psalm but of the translation. He who doubteth is 
damned. JANUS. 
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The Russians and the 
Germans 


By MARK ARNOLD-FORSTER 
Berlin 
OR the last eight weeks the Russians and their German friends 
have been concentrating the combined resources of their 
respective propaganda departments on the task of dissuading 
the West German population from enlisting in a West European 
army. They are engaged on what is undoubtedly the biggest 
political campaign that they have undertaken here since 1945. Its 
most disturbing aspect is that no one in Germany can tell, with 
any confidence, precisely why it started or exactly how it will end. 
Ostensibly the Russians’ main reason for making such a fuss is 
that they fear that a West German army, largely composed of 
refugees from the East, could not be restrained indefinitely from 
setting out to re-conquer Western Poland, East Prussia and the 
Sudetenland. Their real reason may be that they are planning to 
invade Western Europe in the summer, and are determined, in the 
meantime, to prevent any possible reinforcement of its military 
defences (believing, as they do, that a West German army already 
exists, but that it is still composed of half-hearted mercenaries). 

The campaign itself, whatever its motives may be, has had a 
certain amount of success because, unlike so much Russian propa- 
ganda, it is based on a correct appreciation of public opinion 
abroad. No German, except, perhaps. a Berliner, is prepared to 
accept the prospect of military service without serious doubts and 
reservations. These doubts have nothing to do with the Russians’ 
latest propaganda, but they have been skilfully exploited so as to 
keep the rearmament issue alive and brightly burning. 

In February, 1951, the rearmament controversy, which domi- 
nated German politics throughout 1950, continues to claim more 
public interest than any other single issue. Since the New Year 
it has been revived, partly by General Eisenhower’s European 
journey, but mainly by the Russians’ propaganda campaign. They 
are pursuing this campaign with exceptional vigour because, they 
say, it concerns what they regard as a potential threat to their 
own security. In October the Soviet Government declared “ that 
it will not concur in the re-creation of a regular army in Western 
Germany ™ because, as has since been explained, it believes that 
those who would serve in it would want to re-conquer Western 
Poland, East Prussia and the Sudetenland. “The cannon-fodder 
for this new West German army,” said the East German Foreign 
Minister, Georg Dertinger, on January 27th, “ will consist of all 
those refugees who are now vegetating in want and misery in 
Western Germany.” He went on to remind the -efugees that “ any 
attempt to revise the Oder-Neisse frontier would mean war.” 

Herr Dertinger’s remarks reflect, as always, the published 
opinions of his Russian masters They are typical of numerous 
statements printed in the Soviet Army's Tdgliche Rundschau and 
explain the true meaning of the adjective “ revanchiste” as applied 
to Dr. Adenauer in the latest Soviet Note to the British and French 
Governments. The Russians say that they are not prepared to 
trust the Western Powers to restrain a West German army com- 
posed of refugees from advancing, homewards, across the Elbe. 
They have pointed out, as an example of the way these things 
can happen, that General MacArthur was unable or unwilling to 
restrain the South Koreans from crossing the 38th Parallel. More- 
over, they argue, homeless expatriates are people who have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by trying to liberate their homes. 
For this reason the ten million refugees to whom Herr Dertinger 
referred constitute a potential military threat to Polish, Czecho- 
slovak and Soviet territory. In any case, as Mr. Molotov has 
reason to remember, it was a German Government (similar, in his 
opinion, to the present Government at Bonn) which attacked its 
Russian ally in 1941; and it was a German army based on the 
Ruhr which, aided by Herr Hitler's treacherous politics, nearly 
captured Moscow. 

This is, in outline, the Russian argument against the formation 
of a West German army, as published here and in Moscow by 
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spokesmen for the East German and Soviet Governments These 
spokesmen may not, of course, be disclosing the real reasons why 
the Russians are objecting to the incorporation of German units 
in a West European defence force ; but their argument, as far as 
it goes, must seem reasonable enough to the citizens of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and the Western Soviet republics. However, like 
most Russian arguments these days, it is inevitably suspect because 
it comes from Moscow. That is why many observers in West 
Berlin who, from long experience, have learned to disbelieve almost 
everything the Russians say, are inclined, now as always, to mis- 
trust their sincerity. 

Many careful students of Russian policy, notably Professor 
Reuter (who was re-elected last week as Lord Mayor of West 
Berlin), believe that the Russians will not be content until they 
have secured for themselves the industrial riches of the Ruhr. 
According to this theory, to which many Americans subscribe, 
Soviet policy is leading to military, rather than political, aggression 
against the countries of Western Europe. It presupposes that the 
Russians, whatever they may say in public, are not really afraid of 
what they assume to be the revanchiste tendencies of Dr. Adenauer, 
and the refugees, but are merely concerned to reduce in any way 
they can the potential strength of a West European defence force, 
It also presupposes that Soviet policy is dictated by strength rather 
than fear, and that, sooner or later, Russia intends to take the 
Offensive. It is, of course, impossible for anyone in Berlin to 
discover for certain whether these suppositions are correct. Indeed, 
their accuracy can probably only be tested by the Western Foreign 
Ministers in consultation or argument with Mr. Vyshinsky himself. 

It is clear, however, from all the evidence available here that 
the Russians are afraid, or are pretending to be afraid, of the 
consequences of arming the West German population. It also 
seems probable that they would be ready to make important con- 
cessions to Mr. Acheson in order to induce him to abandon what 
they seem to regard as a highly dangerous project. At any rate, 
they have told their German agents in the Socialist Unity Party 
to offer concessions (including a reduction in the size of the People’s 
Police) in order to induce West German representatives to join them 
in condemning West German rearmament. It is true that they 
still insist on the formation of the “all-German Constituent 
Council” which was first mentioned by Mr. Molotov and his 
Foreign Ministers at Prague. In this Council, as Mr. Molotov and 
the East German Premier, Herr Grotewohl, have frequently 
explained, the forty-seven million citizens of the West German 
Republic would have equal representation with the seventeen 
million inhabitants of the Soviet zone. It must, therefore, be 
evident to Herr Grotewohl, if not to Mr. Molotov, that neither 
Dr. Adenauer nor the West German Parliament can be expected 
to respond with enthusiasm to these invitations. After all, they 
have been issued by people who for over a year have been 
describing the Federal Government and Parliament as traitors to 
Germany and paid agents of the United States. 

Nevertheless the invitations have been issued, and concessions, 
some of them important, have been offered. Mr. Molotov is 
obviously anxious (more anxious, probably, than his German 
friends) to bring about an agreement between representatives of 
the two German Governments or, at least, to induce them to 
negotiate before the Foreign Ministers meet. It looks as if he 
wants to demonstrate to the Western Powers the strength of the 
Germans’ desire to re-unite their country and, at the same time, 
the strength of their aversion to military seivice. The Germans, 
as Mr. Molotov knows, do not enjoy living in a country divided 
into two unequal parts. Moreover, for various reasons, they object 
to military service and will not lightly accept the prospect of serving 
in anybody’s army. 

Until the Foreign Ministers have met it will not be possible to 
discover certainly what Mr. Molotov is up to now. The most 
that can yet be recorded is that his present campaign is absorbing 
all the energies of the German Communist Party, the East German 
Government and the Soviet Control Commission. Campaigns of 
this magnitude and vehemence are rare. This one has already 
caused serious embarrassment to the German Communists, who 
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now find themselves compelled to try to negotiate with people 
in Western Germany and West Berlin whose alleged villainies have 
been denounced in the Communist Press every day for the last 
five years. The importance which the Russians attach to the 
whole undertaking is obvious. It is obvious, too, that their 
ostensible reasons for embarking on it are plausible. Above all, 
they must seem plausible to the Czechs, the Poles and to the 
citizens of Russia—whether they are Communists or not. 


Human Rights in Industry 
By A PERSONNEL OFFICER 


HE question of human relations in industry is coming 

increasingly under discussion, and so it should, particularly 

so far as concerns the participation in policy decisions by all 
likely to be affected by them. I have worked as a personnel officer 
in two companies. In one the personnel policy was imposed from 
above without consultation ; in the other it was worked out jointly 
and agreed at every stage by represeniatives of all concerned. 

In the first company it was my lot to try to justify policy decisions ; 
some were entirely unrealistic and out of tune with the facts, and 
others, although sound enough in themselves, were not acceptable 
because of their arbitrary imposition. In the second company, where 
there existed extensive fields of agreed policy affecting every aspect 
of the day-to-day lives of its members (including possible redun- 
dancy), | was able to get on with my job in an atmosphere of 
confidence and trust. The difference was remarkable. I have also 
noticed this most significant fact. An unpleasant decision reached 
in the first company would be received with sullen resignation ; the 
same decision made in the second company would be accepted with- 
out question, even by those most closely affected. The moral is 
obvious ; so, unfortunately for the first company, is the morale. 

Representative committees, where they exist at all, rarely get far 
beyond discussing the colour of the canteen walls or the lack of 
sugar in the tea ; other subjects of vital concern to every man and 
woman in the place are never discussed. They are the prerogative 
of management. Management will “ deal” with them. The result 
is frequently disastrous. A joint committee, if it is to be effective, 
must be able to discuss any subject ; if even one subject is barred, 
it will certainly be that one subject which will interest the committee- 
members most—because it is cloaked in mystery. Suspicion and 
distrust are born. 

Ordinary people working in industry do not make extravagant 
demands ; nor do they want to “ control” the organisation to which 
they belong. They would like to know, however, the names and 
qualifications of their directors and managers, and they would like 
to feel that there was an opportunity for the more intelligent and 
diligent among them to reach those heights of eminence. And yet 
only too often directors are vague (double-barrelled) names, whose 
owners are never seen, let alone spoken to, and whose qualifications 
may be excellent but are, in any event, unknown. Many a manager 
will have got his job because he was somebody’s son ; and senior 
positions will have been created and filled by outsiders before their 
existence was even hinted at inside the company. This is the type 
of thing which causes measureless frustration and irritation. One 
remedy is obvious; all vacancies should be advertised internally 
before recourse is made to outsiders. If this system, backed up 
by modern selection procedures, does nothing else it will bring 
young aspirants into contact with senior managers and enable them 
to discover their own weaknesses and, if possible, to remedy them 
in time for a further application at a later date. It will also banish 
the hopeless feeling of groping in the dark for future promotion. 

The introduction of new blood to a company is sometimes, of 
course, a matter of vital necessity, and it is certainly not my 
intention to advocate a policy of in-breeding for its own sake ; but 
if newcomers are brought in to fill key positions the need for this 
should be fully understood by all. In comparing our democratic 
way of life outside the factory-gates with our conduct inside them 
some very striking differences may be observed. Our legal system, 
for instance, contains ample safeguards and rights of appeal against 
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possible injustice, and even the court-martial—for so long an 
anomaly in this respect—is now being brought into line. Yet in 
most of our factories the word of the foreman is final, and respon- 
sible men and women find themselves subject to the whim of an 
individual who may dismiss them for some reason which he will 
not be called upon to explain. It is very right and proper, of course, 
that one man should have one boss to whom he is responsible and 
from whom alone he must take his instructions ; but it is surely 
entirely wrong that he should be without right of appeal. The 
need is evident for a clear and well understood avenue of appeal 
right up to the senior executive; it will be rarely used, because 
decisions will be made with more thought and will tend to 
be sounder and fairer. Just decisions are accepted ; only cases 
of some complexity, in which there is an element of doubt or 
perhaps an important matter of principle to be decided, will reach 
the senior executive. The important point is not how often the 
appeal system is used but that if exists at all. 

To make another compariscn. In the world outside industry 
one of our most jealously guarded rights is that of secreting our- 
selves every five years or so in a polling-booth and placing a cross 
against the name of our chosen representative ; yet in industry the 
right to hold secret ballots to elect representatives is very far from 
being regarded as normal, although elections are becoming more 
common and various systems of joint committees are being evolved. 
A factory “constituency” should essentially be small enough to 
enable each representative to keep in close touch with his con- 
stituents ; in some organisations one man will be supposedly 
“ representing " a whole shop of some hundreds—and is of little 
value as a result. Shop committees (whose members might 
correspond roughly to borough councillors) should be large 
enough to allow one member to every dozen or so constituents, and 
should elect one or more members to the next senior committee— 
and so on to the works council itself. Here broad policy will be 
discussed and formulated by representatives of all interests in the 
factory. 

It is then the job of management to carry that policy out within 
the broad measure of agreement reached and to come back and 
report to the council if the managers feel that policy should be 
changed, modified or enlarged. Many people think that a system 
of joint policy-making will result in managers, engineers and 
accountants being “ told what to do” by unqualified workers. This 
will not be so, because the need for these people will be quite 
apparent, and the main concern of responsible representatives may 
well be to see that the best-qualified men are obtained and that 
they are encouraged to use the most efficient methods of their calling. 
Education of workers in the duties of managers and specialists is of 
great importance. The man behind the office-door becomes far less 
of a mystery if his job, and its function in the scheme of things, 
are known and explained ; and if he should actually walk round 
the factory floor and talk to the operatives (almost an unheard-of 
thing), the last shred of suspicion might eventually be dispersed. 

Workers in industry are adept at jumping to conclusions, and the 
“ bush telegraph ” is by far the quickest method of communication. 
Hence a great dam of false impressions and prejudice is built up 
against the truth, and may cause ill-feeling and even a strike. It 
is quite astonishing how a casual remark made by someone “in 
authority ” can be given a rapidly worsening construction as it 
races pell-mell round the factory. What is the answer? More 
information ; by means of notice-boards, internal broadcasts, meet- 
ings, reporting back by representatives and, above all, by informal 
joint consultation between operators and supervisors. By every 
possible means the correct “ news ” must be disseminated. 

On taking up a job, particularly in a large and apparently rather 
soulless organisation, the newcomer feels strange and perhaps a 
little frightened. An attempt might well be made to put him at 
ease by, at least, showing him round the factory, telling him how 
the concern is organised, giving him the names of the directors and 
managers, and letting him know his rights and privileges (if any) 
This will take up time and cost money, but it will be worth while. 
The new entrant will feel that he is really part of the community — 


and to feel “ wanted” is a prime need of all of us. 
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I should like to see two evils, power and secrecy, removed from 
the industrial scene ; these are, in my opinion, the real enemies 
of good relationships. The power of one man over another, the 
manager at the mention of whose name everyone quakes with fear, 
the secrecy surrounding the “ office” and the intentions of manage- 
ment, the lack of information, the rumour, the false conclusions 
and the ignorance—these are the ingredients of distrust between 
management and worker. The manager should draw his 
“authority ” from the fact that he, by common consent the best 
man for the job, is carrying out an agreed policy. Workers will 
draw their confidence from their knowledge of company policy, 
from their safeguards against injustice, from their hopes of pro- 
motion, from their representation at the highest level—and, above 
all, from their freedom from fear. 

I have, of course, left a great deal unsaid, but I have touched on 
some issues which I feel ought to_be discussed and which should 
become the subject of jointly agra policy. I have not mentioned 
the trade unions. What part they may wish to play in furthering 
some of the simple—yet unaccepted—principles outlined above is 
a matter for them to decide. 


A Word for Fallen 
Grandeur 


By LORD DUNSANY 


HERE is no class whose defence I should presume to 

attempt; for anyone who defended one-third of the com- 

munity would find the habit grow on him and would soon 
be defending the whole of our civilisation. And no civilisation 
would stand that from anybody. The working class seems to be in 
control of most of the world at present, though commerce is far 
more powerful than we think ; and, if commerce is the plaything 
of the middle class, it may well be that that class controls most of 
the world, without the world quite knowing it. Indeed, the only 
class that it is now quite safe for anyone to abuse is the upper 
class, as it is the only one that has no ordered organisation that is 
able to crush what it pleases. But, though it is safe to abuse it, I 
am not going to presume to defend it. 

Yet I should like to say a word, that I have never heard said 
before, in defence of a class that ceased to exist a century and a 
half ago, the upper class of France. Its members went to the 
guillotine for forgetting one of the duties of an upper class anywhere 
in the world. They had been lured to Paris by Louis XIV, and 
they forgot their tenants and the comfort and well-being of their 
peasantry. This is remembered against them. But is it remembered 
who, in ponderable stone and imponderable culture, raised all the 
glories of France that as tourists we go to gaze at? 

The peasant and the soil are eternal. Then, as the centuries 
go by, comes the farmer with better cultivation of the soil, and a 
middle class arises. But the upper class came originally from 
leadership in battle. For races are not static, and before any 
peasantry ever came to the soil that it cultivates now, it rode out 
of the East driven by hunger and led by some strong marauder, 
whose children became a dynasty. From other points of the 
compass marauders have also ridden, but usually from the East. 
There is plenty of land in that direction from which they can 
come, and not always enough fertility to satisfy hungry men, and 
the setting sun is a convenient mark on which armies can march. 
When these hungry armies came to the fertile lands which they had 
been promised, those that had led them there remained still their 
leaders, and stability was assured for them in the land in which 
they had come to rest, by the leadership being passed down to the 
old leader's descendants. 

And they, whose forbears had been concerned only with tents, 
gave their attention to houses, and civilisation began. It began 
shyly, defended by towers and battlements, in draughty castles. 
But those draughts were stopped by tapestries. Carpets, too, came 
in time to take the place of rushes, and old barons and knights 
would have begun to give up about then their habit of throwing 
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the bones on the floor when they banqueted, and the news would 
have slowly spread that bones should not be thrown on floors, 
How long it took to spread I cannot say. But it is amongst an 
old upper class that the idea would have originated. I do not know 
when walls began to be plastered. Tapestries would have done 
their principal work by then, but they were kept on for some while 
after that for the sake of their beauty, though they were no longer 
needed to keep draughts away from the privileged few. 

With plaster would have come pictures, to break the bleakness 
of the bare walls. And indeed it is to those castles that all the 
Muses would have come for shelter, after their long wandering 
homeless through the Dark Ages. Humble men may have painted 
those pictures, but they were not painted for the cottages of the 
peasants ; they were painted for the great houses where their work 
was encouraged and paid for; and, by the time that the guillotine 
struck, France was enriched by a wealth of pictures which are a 
lasting testimony to her culture. One Muse indeed found shelter 
in the cottages as well as in the chateaux, Terpsichore, the Muse 
of the dance ; and, though she throve in the chdteaux, one cannot 
deny that the peasantry treated her equally well. But the rest of 
the Muses strayed seldom from the great walls that protected them, 

Architecture is another of the arts with which a peasantry had 
nothing to do, but the very strength of those castles was allied, as 
strength always is, with beauty; and as the ages went by that 
beauty flowered, and even cathedrals imitated it, as could be seen 
at Rouen, among many other places, where the cathedral walls 
were crowned with delicate battlements. Music, too, found a 
welcome in those old castles, for many had minstrels’ galleries. 
Not that music or any of the arts belongs to any one class, nor 
may the class or country of the next composer be predicted ; but 
it is there that the Muses found shelter. And I may digress to say 
that it is in this age, when the upper class has been harder hit in 
all countries than perhaps in any other time, that we have the 
obscenities and insanities of what is called “modern verse,” and 
things pretty nearly as bad, modern music, sculpture and painting. 

Among the arts in the old chdteaux of France there naturally 
grew and flourished a cultured way of life, which came to be 
treasured too narrowly and perhaps selfishly, but to which France 
was made heir by the guillotine. Not a grace in the culture of the 
French people, which the whole world respects, that did not come 
to them in that way from its home in the old chateaux. And that 
culture must have dazzled the members of that old upper class 
themselves, for they paid so much attention to it that they became 
like a gardener caring only for roses, and not for the roots of the 
tree. In actual life such a tree would die and the roses with it; 
but, if we apply the metaphor to the history of France, it is as 
though the roots sprang up dnd strangled the gardener. What a 
culture it was one can see by looking at the treasures with which 
Paris alone is stored, and not only those produced before the 
French Revolution, but the Arc de Triomphe and other monuments 
that were made since, and that never would have been made but 
by a people that had been nursed in an ancient culture and had 
long been inspired by the works that it had produced. 

But the fact is that each class has its work to do, and a nation 
is One people, and no class can be utterly segregated, and the upper 
class in France had forgotten that, and so disaster came. It has 
happened elsewhere, as, for instance, in Russia. But this must 
not cause us to overlook all that was won for the human race 
under its old leaders, who brought the comforts and culture of 
living up to those heights which so charmed the nobles of France 
that they forgot all else and were overtaken by the fate that comes 
from neglected duties. 

These families that suffered under the guillotine had in their time 
led the Crusades, which first opened the door to the East and brought 
to Europe many of the fruits of an older civilisation. These were 
by-products of the Crusades. But the adventure of the Crusades 
themselves I have always regarded as the wisest policy that European 
statesmen ever formulated. The Kings of Europe, with few occupa- 
tions in those days besides hunting and war, were all preparing to 
spring at each other’s throats ; the Renaissance had not yet come, 
and then this policy offered by Peter the Hermit was avidly taken 
up by the leaders of armed men, and away they went to fight where 
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their wars did no harm to Europe, and the arts of peace were given 
a chance to blossom there into the glories that travellers have seen. 
[ do not in the least mean to imply that any of those who removed 
war from Europe to an emptier sandier land had any idea of what 
they were doing. The only man who may have known that was 
Peter the Hermit. But their wild dream rear the end of the night 
of the Dark Ages saved Europe. 

An upper class will always be whatever class has power and 
leisure. Power alone is not enough. Leisure is needed so that 
something may grow that will be of use to mankind. Leisure, 
indeed, is the soil of all the arts. Whoever gets power has probably 
had little time for anything else ; but his great grandson may begin 
to think how to use it for the good of the human race, or for 
whatever portion of it he is able to help. If he does that duty 
well he may claim nobility, if he wants to, and while his descendants 
follow his precepts they will be safe from the guillotine. 


Gloucester Cathedral 
(On the Effigy of Edward II there) 


They give me bread and water, being a King”: 
Words Marlowe made you mutter in a play, 
Words hidden in my memory many a day 

To stir now for your lips’ own uttering. 


Pale you are still, as one whose suffering 
Exceeded limits of our mortal clay ; 
Yet from our life you cannot pass away, 
In word and image still persevering. 


Oh, more than man, and less than man, born high 
And cast down lowest, mournful paradox, 
Your portion living miocks your semblance yet. 


You, in your extreme anguish, wished to die ; 
You wished to die, and art eternal locks 
Your passion, in royal alabaster set. 


ANNE TRENEEBR. 


Diplomacy and Meat 
By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


OME years ago Mr. Harold Nicolson in his account of the 

commercial origins of modern diplomacy referred to the 

latter as being governed by “the mercantile conception [of] 
the reasonab'e bargaining of man with man.” Nowadays diplo- 
macy has developed a stage further; it is not merely “ governed 
by a mercantile conception,” but is directed in many countries to 
commercial functions which formerly were fulfilled by professional 
traders. At Buenos Aires, for instance, our diplomats, with their 
technical assistants, have become active participants in bulk buying 
and selling. Paradoxically, however, although the Foreign Service 
now devotes itself so extensively to commercial ends, its bargaining 
is increasingly influenced by political considerations. The causes of 
the recent deadlock in the Anglo-Argentine trade negotiations, for 
example, have been political rather than commercial or financial, 
and on the British side the fundamental non-commercial reason for 
the present impasse is the fact that the Foreign Office (and not 
without justification) has always disapproved of Perén. 

The Foreign Office first heard of Juan D. Perén in the middle of 
the war, when the Embassy at Buenos Aires reported quite 
accurately that this Colonel (as he then was) had been friendly 
with Fascist military officers during his term of service in Italy, 
and that he was known to have friends among the prominent 
Germans in Argentina. It was said (and this also was true) that 
he had delivered lectures to Argentine military students exalting 
the profession of arms, and that he. was confident that the Axis 
would win the war. His pro-Argentine nationalist policy was 
(quite rightly) interpreted as having anti-British implications; it 
meant that he would wish to eliminate British ownership of public 
utilities in Argentina, and that he would try to free the Argentine 


meat industry from dependence on the British market. Perén’s 
insistence that Argentina should remain neutrai was in itself proof 
that he had no sympathy for the United Nations cause ; and since 
he came to power his treatment of the opposition parties and the 
Press has been far from democratic. ; 

The Foreign Office has never treated Perén as harshly as the 
State Department ; there has always been a healthy rivalry between 
Britain and the U.S.A. in the River Plate. In fact during the war 
the North Americans complained that one or two members of 
His Majesty’s Embassy at Buenos Aires maintained unnecessarily 
cordial relations with Perén and his henchmen. Nevertheless, from 
the earliest moment and until today the Foreign Office has always 
stubbornly disapproved of Perén, and has therefore always been 
reluctant to concede anything to him. It has an understandable 
fear of being accused of “appeasement,” and of being too ready, 
to recognise the other man’s point of view. This dog-in-the-manger 
attitude may be justified politically, but it doesn’t make sense 
commercially, and it creates a most unfavourable atmosphere in 
which to conduct trade negotiations. 

Of course Foreign Office disapproval of Perén has not been the 
only cause of the deadlock ; but the other factors (on both sides) 
that have contributed to the deterioration of trade between the 
two countries have been almost entirely non-commercial in nature.’ 
British public opinion, for irfstance, has obstructed “ reasonable 
bargaining,” not from commercial motives, but because an 
influential section of our Press, in its laudable zeal for the promo- 
tion of trade within the Commonwealth, has consistently maintained 
that President Perén is an extortionist. It is well known, also, 
that the British Labour Party’s desire to limit inflation has had a 
considerable effect on the course of events. As for General Perén 
himself, he has been awaiting the time when either our British 
public’s dissatisfaction with its Government’s behaviour or the 
outbreak of war between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. would compel 
the British authorities to pay his price for meat. 

Meanwhile Sefiora Perén’s resentment against the British Govern- 
ment, which she considers snubbed her during her spectacular tour 
of Europe some years ago, serves to fortify the President in the 
stand that he has taken. These and many other factors have con- 
tributed to the suspension of meat shipments and, thereby, to 
Argentina’s growing shortage of sterling ; but all the minor causes 
of friction have been aggravated by the unfortunate participation 
of the Foreign Office in the negotiations. When the Minister (Com- 
mercial) at Buenos Aires publicly rebukes the Argentine authorities 
for their failure to keep a bargain, he is naturally considered to bo 
speaking on behalf, not of commerce, but of His Majesty’s Embassy. 
The Minister, although he is the head of the commercial depart- 
ment at the Embassy, is not a business-man nor a financier ; he is 
in effect, the Ambassador's spokesman on commercial matters. His 
speeches are an expression of Great Britain’s official policy in 
regard to the nation to which he has been appointed. 

Of course the diplomats on the spot should not personally be 
blamed for their failure to facilitate commercial agreements with a 
régime that is politically in Coventry. Nor can we blame our 
technical negotiators, who are working in an atmosphere that is 
charged with political recrimination. The mistake is in the present 
practice of appointing members of the Foreign Service, who must 
avoid loss of face vis-d-vis the local people, to supervise commercial 
negotiations in which considerations of “face” are irrelevant. 

[There is always the possibility, of course, that if we were to 
delay long enough, the accumulation of unsold meat in Argentina 
might compel President Perén to “ see reason,” and this eventuality 
would doubtless be greeted as a diplomatic victory and give satis- 
faction to the critics of Peronismo ; but commercial agreements that 
are reached under extreme pressure of that kind are not com- 
mercially satisfactory. They discourage the seller from increasing 
future production of the goods in question, and they encourage him 
to turn his attention to other markets, and to other sources of supply 
for the products that he himself requires. 

It has been Suggested that, by depriving ourselves of meat and 
Argentina of sterling, we are hastening the downfall of Perdén’s 
régime. This is a dubious argument, and even if President Perén 
were overthrown by some hypothetical group of working-men of 
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military officers, there is not the slightest reason to suppose that his 
successor would be willing to dispose of Argentina’s exportable 
surplus of meat for a lower price than that which Perén himself 
would accept. We cannot even be sure that Perdén’s successor 
would have the approval of our popular Press and of the Foreign 
Office. 


Modern Apostolate 


HE living is filled at last. Soon the Bishop will visit our 

church and institute the vicar. The churchwardens have 

asked thirty neighbouring clergymen to attend, and some 
seventy people are coming from the vicar’s old parish under the 
Downs. That leaves about a hundred seats for ourselves. We shall 
have to stand and watch where we can. We are all determined not 
to stay away, though the ceremony is dull and its language archaic. 
Three days later the church will fill again when the new vicar 
preaches to us for the first time. Then a lull comes. Interest flags. 
Congregations assume their normal shape. Over many months we 
shall build up our judgement of the incumbent. It will be frank 
and earthy, but not unkindly. 

We were without a vicar for eight months, and though the inter- 
regnum did us good it has lasted long enough. The church- 
wardens carried out their duties and administered the funds. The 
organist looked after the boys and girls of the choir, and decreed 
that his small stipend should be used for a chilllren’s bun-fight. 
As lay reader I held the fort at times from the vicar’s stall and 
the chancel steps, but I could not baptise the infants, marry the 
maidens nor bury the dead. Birth and death do not wait for a 
vicar’s coming. It seemed wrong, when old Ned died, that a man 
who had sung in the choir for more than seventy years should be 
buried by a stranger. A granddaughter begged me to read the 
lesson at his funeral, but 1 have my living to earn. David has just 
reached his diamond wedding. He joined the choir with Ned, and 
until a year ago he was our sexton and grave-digger. He and his 
wife would have liked to go to the church with their descendants 
before the tea-party began, but when the great day came I was 
grubbing in Fleet Street. No working layman quite takes the place 
of a resident clergyman, and unless there is to be a priest in every 
parish many churches will lose their homeliness. 

Though I lived with the villagers for fifteen years before I began 
to preach to them, it was only then that I saw them as worshippers. 
Hitherto I fancied that other people had my own somnolent posture 
at a sermon, and I was abashed by their hungry looks and fervent 
praying. Eagerly they follow each line of thought. A Platonic 
myth presents no difficulty, so long as the language is bold and 
easy. The vocabularies of a village are racy and short ; and what- 
ever may be the future of basic English, its entry into a theological 
college will do little harm. Villagers want simple words and the 
grand themes. They look to a man to speak from his own 
experience, to explain what life has taught him. Those in authority 
are left to judge whether he is orthodox. 

Church-going is no longer a social convention. In our village, it 
seems, One person in twelve comes regularly to church. The chapel 
holds no more than forty people. A car-load from the village 
descends upon a small Roman Catholic church four miles away. 
A lad or two dons the uniform of the Salvation Army. Sunday 
worshippers are in a minority ; but the living Church has tentacles 
all over the wide parish. The squire keeps open house for a Youth 
Club, and he calls its members the Good Companions. Young 
people put off their working-clothes and spend Sunday afternoon 
boating on the lake or playing ping-pong in the ballroom. Some- 
times they ask me to speak to them for a quarter-hour on world 
affairs. Then they break off from their games and listen intently, 
like the people in church. My talk, I am sure, is just as important 
as a sermon. Though the squire is now a sick man.and needs 
quietness he would never silence the young voices. ‘Laughter floods 
his room with memories of an heir killed while fighting in Italy. 

In the schoolmaster’s house men of an older generation stand 
reverently round a lamp of remembrance. They wear sports-jackets 
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and call each other by their Christian names. They belong to 
the days when the breaking of social barriers called for effort and 
imagination. The years have stylised Toc H. We who were left 
grew old. We may look young to each other ; but no veteran of 
the 1914 war is now under the age of fifty, and we forget that 
Toc H was meant for youth. Somehow we must make more 
smooth and natural the transition from the Good Companions to 
Toc H. We are too apt to work for the same ends in rigid 
compartments. Our weakness explains part of the tragic cleavage 
between church and chapel. 

In other years William worked at the vicarage, where his green 
fingers and uncanny knowledge soon gave the garden a local fame. 
His life seemed to be bounded by the vicarage garden and his own 
cottage ; for his wife had many infirmities, and when he reached 
his golden wedding she was dying. The chapel-goers arranged a 
memorial service for her while I was taking evensong in the church. 
Naturally I spoke of her in my address. 1 talked about the garden, 
now a wilderness, which William once made a thing of beauty. It 
needed no courage to talk of these God-fearing dissenters, but things 
were very different when a former vicar dared to employ William 
and then stood by the good man he had found. The law still makes 
difficulties for the clergyman who wants to preach in a noncon- 
formist chapel. They do not exist, however, for the layman, and 
in my last sermon I let it be known that if the chapel-goers asked 
me to preach to them, I would do so. It was my parting shot. 
The Church has called for a lay apostolate, and it ought to be 
revolutionary. 


I Suppose ?m Really a 
Liberal, But— 


By MARGHANITA LASKI 
I can't see any future in it 

one’s got to be realistic 

the important thing at the moment is to keep the Tories/ Socialists 
out 

there’s no place for a middle way just at present 

not in a purely party sense 

after all they're even divided among themselves 

as the Daily Telegraph said last week .. . 

I admit it seems rather an Ivory Tower attitude 

that doesn’t mean I approve of licence the Continental Sunday 
anarchy Free Trade and Indiscriminate Toleration 

only on certain issues 

I can't see any future in it 

it's no use pretending 

drastic times need drastic remedies 

I'm afraid Liberalism’s a luxury we can’t afford just now 

I feel I could be of more use elsewhere 

one doesn’t want just to throw away one’s vote 

undoubtedly it’s the Tories/Socialists who’ve inherited the Liberal 
tradition 

in a rathér nineteenth-century sense of the word 

if One’s serious in wanting a political career .. . 

one’s got to consider something more than 
preferences 


one’s personal 


I can't see any future in it 

I like to feel I'm pulling my weight 

nowadays an extreme position seems to be forced on one 

that doesn’t mean I'm prepared to sign just anything 

I'm not really interested in politics 

in a democracy one’s got to yield to the wishes of the electorate 

one can’t go on sitting on the fence 

it doesn’t seem a very helpful position to take up 

they've no chance of forming a Government 

I can’t pretend it’s any kind of an answer to Communism Fascism 
the prevailing materialism or the Century of Common Man 

Yes, I really am a Liberal 

but then, isn’t everyone ? 
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Public Opinion 
By MORTON DEMMERY (St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford) 


Y lecture had finished at eleven, and it was a bright 

morning. I had to fill in the time until twelve. The 

library ? Coffee ? The sweep of the High in the sunlight 
was enticing. Yet, really, I ought to do something useful. I com- 
promised ; I would have my hair cut. I used my usual formula— 
not too much off the top, please, and a trim round the sides. He 
whisked the white sheet around the chair and me, and through the 
mirror I saw a shock of auburn-reddish hair and a great handle-bar 
moustache. He knew what I meant, he said, as he tucked the 
cotton-wool around my neck ; sort of medium, he supposed. 

He remarked that it was nice weather that we were having. 
I perceived that I must earn my good hair-cut as well as pay for it. 
Yes, it certainly was, I replied. Spring almost before we expected 
it, he countered. Indeed, the absence of snow so far had left me 
with a feeling that this Hilary term had not lived up to the promise 
of the Christmas vacation. Nevertheless, for I was not to be 
outdone, Port Meadow was flooded last week. It had been a 
great sheet of water, and I had walked along it to Godstow Lock 
with a friend. The ducks and wildfowl from Woodstock had 
rejoiced at this sudden gift of a new marsh near Oxford, and had 
flocked there in great numbers. We had spent the afternoon trying 
to identify what we saw. At night, under the waxing moon, it 
was almost uncanny, for the visitors seemed to make even more 
noise than during the day. 

Yes, remarked the hairdresser, a gun and boat would give you 
an interesting Sunday pie. There had been somebody in a boat 
the other afternoon when we were there, and there had been some- 
body with a gun; every time that he fired it we had watched an 
immensely impressive display of aerobatics as the various flocks 
took off and wheeled about above our heads. But whether the 
man with the gun was the man in the boat we had not been able 
to decide. 

Anyway, I told him, there probably isn’t anything there we 
could eat. Perhaps a trace of scorn crept into my voice, for I had 
not even time to incline my head slightly to the left for his electric 
clippers before he was telling me about the peacock he had once 
had for Christmas dinner. He was in transit at the time, in Burma, 
and the officer i/c the transit station where he had found himself 
on Christmas Day had given one of his decorative peacocks to the 
sergeants’ mess. I was interested. Was it like goose? He had 
never eaten goose, but supposed that if it was as rich and oily a 
bird as I claimed, his peacock must have been very like my goose. 
I had never eaten goose either, but there was no need to admit that. 
I had a vision of the sergeants’ mess serving up the peacock with 
the glorious tail spread out fanwise and studded with sweetmeats, 
but he said he could not remember the tail. 


Had he ever eaten alligator, I asked. I felt the scissors snip 
wildly for a second or two at this. He had to concede that he had 
not. I looked through the mirror and saw his eye gleam with 
relief when I explained that I had heard a talk on the B.B.C. one 
Friday morning—by a man who had. They had not dared refuse 
the delicacy, as the natives had served it as a special treat, but the 
difficulty had been getting their forks into it. He replied that a 
friend of his had eaten cobra, once; the flesh had been quite 
sweet, like veal. Of course, it wasn’t King Cobra, he added 
modestly. 


I began to envy the man next to me, who was up to his ears 
in hot soapy water, and swathed in towels. What did I think of 
world politics ? This was always a difficult gambit. I shrugged 
my shoulders as much as I dared, beneath my white cloth. “ Things 
are a bit complicated now, with America, aren't they ? ” he urged. 
I thought very hard, and hoped the Americans wouldn't be too 
impetuous. He changed the cutters in the electric clippers to a 
more finely cutting set. They seemed to him to be far too excited 
Over there. He was cautious at first, but did I know that he had 
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heard several guarded expressions of impatience with America 
just recently. It seemed to him that the big industrial magnates 
had it far too much their own way on the other side of the 
Atlantic. He did not think that big business would give anything 
away, and how then could we possibly explain the help so munifi- 
cently offered to us in the past except as a calculation by big 
business ? 

I inclined my head slightly to the right while he glided round my 
left ear with his clippers. Did I know, but his shop was a very 
effective barometer. I could well believe this, for he must have 
cut hair from heads teeming with poetical images as often as he 
cut it from heads whose hopes lay mainly in next Saturday’s 
football results. And what was the barometer-reading, I wondered. 
Well, he had had customers interested in many different things, 
and he was always interested in what they thought. I resigned 
myself. He was convinced that his and my views on the behaviour 
of the New World were widely shared and expressed. 

Now he read the Manchester Guardian. I was merciless and 
said I read The Times. Well, yes, the presentation of news in 
The Times was very good indeed. I took this as a personal compli- 
ment. “But they have a very recognisable political bias,” he 
added. And so, I made him admit, had the Manchester Guardian. 
I was wondering whether it was not some parochial loyalty that 
bound him to that newspaper, but so far his voice had not given 
him away at all. He bent closely over his work, and I realised 
that I was to be invited to share some sort of confidence. I was 
flattered, and so interested. Did I know that Syngman Rhee had 
been a resident in the United States for forty years? I did not 
know this, and said so. I was foolish enough to agree that this 
was surely very significant. He had come across very few people 
that did realise it. The President of the South Korean Republic 
must be soaked in American traditions. He pushed his point home. 

The man in the next chair rose and left. I listened to the implica- 
tions of this news-item which he had found, I was told, in a 
remote corner of the Manchester Guardian. And the appointment 
of the President, he was telling me, had been largely an American 
affair. I wondered if, perhaps, public opinion was not quite doing 
its duty. I asked him if he was a Z man, and I realised as soon 
as I had said it that I had committed a tactical error. He had 
forgotten that the lenses through which we looked at service life 
were not those through which we look at civilian life. The focus 
is quite different. His voice became distinctly regional as he 
expressed himself with warmth and feeling. He wound up by 
remarking that war was so unnatural, somehow. 

I glanced in the mirror on my way out. There was an innocent 
nudity all around my ears, and on top one or two wiry fragments 
sticking straight upwards. I rushed out, and on to my bicycle in 
the High, thinking hard thoughts about the great American 
continent. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the days before Bloemsbury came to be regarded as a sacred 
grove, reserved for the more fastidious flowers of our native 
genius, it was associated in the minds of men with boarding- 

houses specialising in the reception of foreign students. One would 
meet these displaced persons returning at dusk from some university 
lecture, returning to their suppers in the cold twilight, with books 
under their arms. The curtains of the ground-floor windows would 
at that hour not all be drawn: one could see by the light of the 
acetylene chandelier the supper-table being laid for nine guests. 
There would be four rows of tumblers on one side and four upon 
the other; at the head of the table, beside the place set for the 
proprietor, there would be a large china jug containing cold water ; 
down the centre of the cloth, in the more luxurious establishments, 
would be disposed a jar of pickles, a bottle of Worcester sauce 
and two blue or pink glass vases, containing celery. The evening 
meal, one assumed, would begin at seven; it would consist of 
Potage Egyptien, a vegetable preparation composed of beans long 
dead ; this would be followed by slices of cold mutton accompanied 
by boiled potatoes; the banquet would end with English cheese, 
known I believe as “ household.” The students, I supposed, would, 
whether white or brown or black, climb up thereafter to their attic 
bedrooms and pursue their solitary studies till they went to bed. 
It was difficult to suppress the thought that these young men, on 
returning to the southern hemisphere, would retain sad and perhaps 
hostile memories of their student days in London. It must be 
chilling indeed, if one has been born and bred at Ujiji, if one has 
been accustomed to watch the warm sun sinking behind equatorial 
mountains and the Southern Cross hanging suspended in a lapis 
sky, to be obliged for a space of months or years to endure the 
cold loneliness of a Bloomsbury boarding-house, unwarmed, 
uncushioned, perhaps even unwanted. 


* 7 * * 


In my own student days I lived for months on end in foreign 
boarding-houses. I found them centrally heated, excellently 
managed, and even gay. I would stay with professors in France, 
pastors in Switzerland, school-teachers in Italy or widows in 
Germany. The food was generally excellent, the coffee drinkable, 
the conversation profitable and the beds soft and warm. In some 
of these establishments one was given ordinary wine, ordinary 
chianti, or stone-ware jugs of beer. One’s fellow students, if present, 
were varied and amiable; one would meet Swedes and Russians, 
Finns and Norwegians, or mature adolescents from the Argentine or 
Peru. On Saturday evenings one would accompany these comrades 
to the theatres, taverns or dancing-halls of the town. One derived 
the impression of being welcome to the natives and of passing one’s 
days in a congenial cosmopolitan atmosphere, thereby enlarging 
experience, acquiring a taste for foreign food, habits and languages, 
and increasing such powers of observation and assimilation as one 
possessed. In the German boarding-houses that I frequented, I 
often found that the Pensions-mutter was a woman of deep maternal 
instincts, who would enjoy reading aloud to me her favourite 
passages from Novalis or rubbing my chest with linseed oil. There 
was an atmosphere of wide individual liberty about these boarding- 
houses; they were generally what the German student calls 
“ sturm-frei.”. My memories of those days are happy memories ; 
I] had no sense of loneliness or nostalgia ; I worked and played. 
And sometimes I would recall the cold mutton and celery of 
Bloomsbury and feel deep pity for those students whom fate had 
condemned to spend in London the April of their lives. 


* * * * 


Much has been done, and is being done, to improve the con- 
ditions of foreign students in London today. The British Council, 
being well aware of the disadvantage of sending these young men 
back to their own countries in a mood of animosity or discontent, 
has constituted itself a Pensions-mutter and has provided clubs and 
hostels where some sort of relaxation, some sort of social inter- 


course, can be found, No longer need the visitor from Uganda 
feel that he is an unwanted stranger amid the smoke and wealth 
and clatter of our metropolis. No longer will his memory be 
haunted by the picture of those eight tumblers upon the tablecloth ; 
no longer need the cold hiss of the acetylene gas linger for ever 
in his ears. To him London will also mean the soothing light on 
billiard-cloths or hot coffee upon little tables in a wide reading- 
room. The sense of isolation is being obliterated. Almost by 
chance during the last fortnight I have had the opportunity to visit 
two splendid institutions, founded and devised for the more human 
reception of these lost young men. I went one evening to London 
House, where students from overseas find warmth and welcome. 
I was much impressed. It is a lavish building, designed by Sir 
Herbert Baker, and containing as its refectory a large double cube, 
enriched with the heraldic symbols of our Colonies and Dominions, 
The students are provided with neat little bedrooms, containing all 
the amenities that modern plumbing can devise. There are common 
rooms and libraries, lecture-halls and lounges. Such discipline as 
exists is genial rather than authoritative ; it can truly be said that 
London House also is “ sturm-frei.” 


* * * * 


Among the many advantages that London House provides for 
young visitors from overseas is the opportunity for social inter- 
course. The student from Mauritius, the student from Malaya, the 
tough young man from Canada, can enjoy all the benefits of com- 
munal existence and can derive some conception of that curious 
association of free lives that we call, somewhat meaninglessly, the 
British family of nations. In the old days, the Commonwealth 
visitor was often shocked and disheartened by the ignorance dis- 
played by the ordinary Englishman of conditions and problems that 
had seemed so important to him at home. He was apt to feel that 
we took our family a little too much for granted and that, when 
compared with such indifference, the bond of sentiment was tenuous 
indeed. The Australian at London House, mingling as he does with 
so many friends from other Dominions, comes to recognise that the 
lack of interest displayed by a South African in the wool-market is 
almost as wide and deep as that he himself manifests in regard to 
racial segregation. Instead, therefore, of concluding that the English 
alone are ignorant and aloof, he comes to learn that the world is 
wide and varied, that regional problems are not the only problems, 
and that there does none the less exist some strange community of 
feeling uniting all those who belong to this reserved, but surely 
charming, family. I can conceive of no more ideal crucible for 
the melting of disparities into a homogeneous mass. Moreover, the 
young men who live at London House are chosen for their intel- 
lectual potentialities; as a lecture audience they are not easily 
surpassed ; their minds are sharpened by contact with the minds of 
others equally gifted. It is a magnificent and potent institution, 
deserving all eulogy and support. 


* * * . 


A not dissimilar institution is the Victory Club in Seymour Street. 
Here ex-service men and women can get a bed for seven shillings 
a night and luncheon for 2s. 3d. But whatever may be the comforts 
and conveniences provided by London House and the Victory Club, 
however reasonable in these days of inflation may be the prices 
charged, the great glory of these institutions is that they abolish 
loneliness and mitigate home-sickness. How stark, how varied, must 
be the intimacies formed in these great caravanserais. The medical 
student from Calgary lives for twelve months in the closest proximity 
with the young man from Wollongong who is here to study law. 
They talk far into the night, sharing each other’s hopes and con- 
fessions, getting to learn the thoughts and habits, the prejudices and 
passions, of men young even as themselves, but born and bred at the 
opposite side of this round world. How far better for them than 
having to trudge back to Bloomsbury alcne in the twilight with 
books under their arms. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
«Henry V.” By William Shakespeare. (Old Vic.) 


“Bur what I want to know,” said the American lady in the foyer, 
“is who was good in history?” The implied suspicion that in 
this swashbuckling success-story the blacks are too black and the 
whites too white is natural. At times even the author seems to 
share it; the Constable of France and perhaps Montjoy the herald 
both seem to have been sketched in in a let-the-dog-see-the-rabbit 
spirit, as though Shakespeare felt that it would be a bit cheap to 
portray al! the French as a lot of line-shooting quitters. (This 
point, incidentally, is one of the few that go for little in this 
admirable production.) But behind the rodomontade and the 
fanfares and the ruffling drums what an acute study we are given 
of leadership—its problems, its burdens, the need men feel for it 
and the way they respond to it. The moral and political issues of 
a far-off campaign may have been over-simplified or distorted ; 
but the heart of the play enshrines some of the eternal verities of 
the battlefield. 

The whole thing goes with a tremendous swing in Mr. Glen 
Byam Shaw’s production. It is true that the dying Falstaff fails to 
bequeath much life to his associates, and Mr. Eddison’s Pistol is 
never anything more than an obscure literary joke whose point has 
been long lost sight of. But Fluellen, in Mr. William Devlin’s hands, 
is very good indeed—a recognisable type of regular soldier whose 
eccentricities set off the professionalism of which they are by- 
products. Mr. Rupert Davies epitomises with moving assurance 
the rough logic of the other ranks, and Mr. Mark Dignam, in 
something very like a Red Army overcoat, does yeoman work 
as Exeter. There is a strikingly good Dauphin in the person of 
Mr. Paul Rogers, and Miss Dorothy Tutin’s French princess is 
altogether charming. 

But of course the play stands or falls by Harry, and there is 
never the slightest danger of it doing the latter. Mr. Alec Clunes 
speaks, moves and looks well, and though he never, perhaps, quite 
achieves greatness I do not see where his very fine performance 
can be faulted. Another important asset to the production is the 
Chorus, to whose interpolations Mr. Roger Livesey gives exactly 
the right air of charming and slightly anxious apology. The 
costumes are serviceable and good, but whereas in Bartholomew 
Fair everyone on the stage really did look as if he belonged to an 
Elizabethan crowd Henry's various command posts often seemed 
to be overrun with young gentlemen (armed, if at all, with those 
sorts of emblazoned wind-socks on long poles which must have 
contributed materially to the inconveniences of mediaeval warfare) 
whose keen, slightly glazed expressions and symmetrical stance 
were alien to a battle-stained and desperate army. 


PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 


“The Mating Season.” (Plaza.) “The Long Dark Hall.” 
(Leicester Square.) “La Valse de Paris.” (Rialto.) 


The Mating Season is, appropriately enough, a domestic 
comedy, which makes, among other things, a nice change. Like 
most comedies it is based on and constructed round a giant mis- 
understanding, the sort which you and J, with a neat flick of a 
brain-lobe, could tidy up in five minutes, to wit the mistaking by 
the hero’s bride of the hero’s visiting mother for a maid sent round 
by the employment agency. Laying the plot aside, however—a 
gesture not difficult to make—the film has a number of valuable 
qualities. First and foremost it has as its protagonist the tough, 
independent, plain-speaking Miss Thelma _ Ritter—you may 
remember her as the dresser in All About Eve—and as the pro- 
prietor of a hamburger shop whose son has married into high 
society she pursues the same dour but endearing path, giving a 
lovely warm performance. Secondly, there is Miss Miriam 
Hopkins being outrageously snobbish. Thirdly, there are th: 
pleasant faces of Miss Gene Tierney and Mr. John Lund. Fourthly, 
there is Miss Ritter again. This is a light and happy picture and 
everybody will enjoy it. 








* * . * 


It would appear that but for a timely suspension of the death 
penalty there would have occurred at the Old Bailey a gross mis- 


carriage of justice. The Long Dark Hall, written by Mr. Nunnally 
Johnson, takes a haggard and almost unrecognisable Mr. Rex 
Harrison to trial for having murdered his mistress, Miss Patricia 
Wayne. Not only is this wretched man married and pére de famille, 
but it transpires that his floozie was a chorus-girl which, of course, 
makes everything dreadfully sordid. He didn’t do it; we know he 
didn’t do it; Miss Lilli Palmer, a loving wife if ever there was one, 
knows he didn’t do it, but it is only through a sudden Parliamentary 
whim that Mr. Harrison escapes the gallows and the real murderer 
shows his hand. Thus is one’s childlike faith in the British judicial 
system rocked to its foundations, and one feels the sooner the judge, 
jury and counsel are swallowed up in the darkness which, in any 
event, is reducing the court scenes to near invisibility, the better. 
This is perhaps an over-harsh verdict, for there are moments when 
Mr. Denis O'Dea and Mr. Anthony Bushell—the latter incidentally 
directed the picture—hold one firmly by their oratory. Miss Palmer 
too contrives to be touching. For ‘hese moments one must be 
grateful. They keep one awake. 


* * * * 


Mile. Yvonne Printemps, M. Pierre Fresnay, music by Offenbach, 
direction by M. Marcel Achard—what can go wrong with La Valse 
de Paris? You are quite right. Nothing. It is altogether 
enchanting. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue Kalmar Chamber Orchestra, which gave a concert at Wigmore 
Hall on February 2nd, competes in a field which during the last 
few years has had a surprisingly large number of entrants. 
Chamber music, in the sense of wind and string combinations of 
eight or less, is hardly more popular than before ; and the string 
quartet still remains a form of music-making only appreciated by 
those who are prepared to think as well as to feel, to follow 
intelligently the discussion of four characters who have not loud 
or impressive voices and employ few or no platform tricks. But, 
largely thanks to Dr. Boyd Neel, the string orchestra has caught 
the public imagination ; and the surprisingly large and attractive 
repertory available to a body of strings, with only occasional 
outside help from wind or brass players, has kept alive the interest 
of amateur and professional musicians. 

Bernard Jacob, the conductor of the Kalmar Orchestra, chose 
an excellently balanced programme. First came the overture to 
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Rossini’s Tancredi, then a Janacek suite, Walton’s Siesta and 
Stravinsky's Pastorale. After the interval there were two virtually 
unknown offertories by Schubert and a Haydn symphony. Only 
a connoisseur would have recognised in Janacek’s suite—op. 5, 
written in 1877—the youthful hand of the master who was twenty 
years later to write Jenufa. The almost unvaried sweetness of the 
music and its lilting rhythms were unmistakably Czech, it is true ; 
but there was little suggestion of the direct, uncompromising expres- 
siveness, the original rhythms or the bright, harsh harmonies of 
Janacek’s mature style. Walton's Siesta and the final version of 
Stravinsky's Pastorale appeared within seven years of each other. 
Siesta (1926) is the 1920s’ version of the nineteenth-century 
capriccio espagnol—slight, sardonic, casually sensual and very 
unostentatiously and spasmodically Spanish, the very reverse of 
Rimsky-Korsakov's brilliant and conscientious show-piece, though 
written with no whit less care. 

Stravinsky's Pastorale has a long history. It was first written as a 
wordless song for soprano and pianoforte in 1908; orchestrated 
for wind quartet in 1923 and revised ten years later, when it was 
issued in two versions, one for violin and piano and the other— 
played on this occasion—for violin and wind quartet. What affec- 
tion for what a trifle! The basic idea is remarkably similar to 
that of the shepherd-boy’s song in Gounod’s Mireille, but the 
history of the piece shows that Stravinsky’s concern is with 
presentation, with tone quality and texture. The re-hashing of 
juvenilia is generally the occupation of a composer's old age ; and 
it is difficult not to see in this instance an example of Stravinsky's 
premature sterility, the early preponderance of cerebration over 
vital creative instinct. Cooks who have a plentiful supply of meat 
do not continue to eke out the same joint with new sauces; and 
can we imagine, say, Vaughan Williams carefully revising and 
rescoring his Bucolic Suite of 1902 ? 

Of the two Schubert offertories, both written in 1815-16, the 
Salve Regina was the more personal and distinguished, a worthy 
descendant of Mozart's Italianate ecclesiastical arias and sung with 
charm and taste by April Cantelo. In the Totus in corde langueo 
her voice was paired with a solo clarinet which proved rather too 
strong a partner ; and the music itself was hardly superior to what 
Schubert could no doubt throw off in a few hours—nor wish to 
revise or rescore a day, let alone a year, later. 

The orchestral playing throughout the evening bore evidence of 
careful and musicianly preparation, though the tone was often 
rough and the intonation of the violas and violoncellos not always 
impeccable, especially in the Janacek. This was, in fact, a concert 
by serious if technically imperfect musicians and designed not only 
for musicians but for all who are glad to hear something out of the 
common run in the concert-hall. MARTIN COOPER. 








”” 
“Che Spectator,” February Sth, 1851 
OPENING OF THE SESSION 

Tue fourth session of the third Parliament assembled in the 
present reign was opened by the Queen in person on Tuesday. 
At least six hundred ladies, noble and gentle, crowded the 
galleries and a considerable portion of the benches usually 
occupied by Peers. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived about one o'clock, wearing 
a Field-Marshal’s uniform under his Peer’s robes: he looked 
hearty and well, but appeared to be prevented by increasing 
deafness from entering much into conversation; and he con- 
tinued in a standing posture until Her Majesty's departure. . . . 
At the time of the arrival of the Lord Chancellor, the attendance 
of Peers was so numerous that additional seats had to be pro- 
vided ; and the ardour with which several Peers rushed to secure 
seats on the forms as they were brought in, caused no little 
merriment among the fais occupants of the galleries and 
benches. 

The Queen entered the House of Lords at twenty minutes 
past two, led by Prince Albert; the Great Officers of State 
preceding her with the usual ceremonial insignia, and a suite 
of attendants forming her train. Her Majesty was attired in a 
white satin brocade embroidered with gold, and wore a tiara 
of diamonds. She appeared in excellent health and spirits. ... 
The “ faithful Commons” rushed into the presence with that 
boisterous impetuosity which they seem to reserve as an 
invaluable portion of their prescriptive privileges. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


HAvING cause to be up and out before daylight one morning this week, 
I was able once again to try to find an answer to that perennial question, 
which is the first bird to break into song? On a late winter morning 
the competition is not keen, no migrants having arrived I counted the 
owl out, for he had been giving voice all night, strengthening during the 
small hours to a spate of invective. - 

The temperature had risen during the night, bringing a light mist 
behind which the moon was veiled, but luminous enough to touch stones, 
twigs, house-walls with a faint ochre, contrasting with the cold light of 
dawn. People tend to think of moonlight as blue or silver; but it is 
sunlight that is blue. Down in the bottom of the valley a bonfire of 
tree-prunings was sending up billows of smoke, which the heavy chill 
of the air over the stream took and flattened out. It lay like a sheet of 
water, across half a mile of the countryside, deadly stili, with a shot-silk 
effect on its surface from the conflict between dawn and moonlight. 

All was silent. Then the first song began, with several short pipings, 
followed by a burst of music, almost confidential as though eager to 
tell some good news to the world. It was the song of a robin. Several 
others followed suit, and from a dozen cherry trees in the forefront of 
the orchard, out of the mist, this wistful gaiety filled the air. Competition 
soon followed, for a missel-thrush in the top of a pine tree began his 
overpowering pipings, jocose and confident. He too was followed by 
his own kind, and then the chaffinches started up, and day had really 
begun. I have, of course, not mentioned the crowing of cocks, near and 
far, diminishing hoarsely and coldly into the distance, making a vocal 
map of the farms for miles around. 


Under the Canopy 


That moment of solitude at dawn is one of the most moving 
experiences of the country-dweller. It is worth the discipline of early 
rising, if one needs the discipline to be so remote. But usually it is 
more immediate, for the feeding of animals and the general opening up 
of a rural household are insistent. In winter, too, the stoking is a task 
that cets one out of bed betimes. The diarist Evelyn speaks of the 
“ Arsenic malignity ” being drawn off from coal to leave the smokeless 
fuel now known as coke. I have often, still blind with sleep and 
stumbling about the boiler-house, felt that there are several other 
malignities to be drawn off. So much for the more drab side of the 
morning in the country. 

Another solitary experience of which I never weary is that of standing 
under a starlit sky, when there is no moon to obscure the brilliance. 
The Milky Way, like a mist of metal dust, the constellations with the 
Plough and Orion dominating them, the larger punctuation of planets ; 
these are the constants under which one stands marvelling. If one throws 
back one’s head and stares vertically upward, one can sometimes have 
a momentary sensation of seeing the whole heaven of stars in perspec- 
tive, some behind others, and thus to be floating in space amongst them. 
It is almost a terrifying reality, magnifying the mystery of the night. 


In the Garden 


I have had an enquiry about planting the Black Hellebore, or 
Christmas Rose. It should be set in early autumn, preferably in a place 
where it will have some shelter at mid-winter, when it wants to flower: 
under trees, Or among some protective growth such as ferns. Some 
gardeners put glass over it during the early winter to encourage its 
flowering. It likes shade, and is not particular about soil; though as 
wild hellebore seems to prefer chalky districts, a garden soil lacking in 
lime is not likely to bring the Christmas Rose to perfection. 

How fine’ that perfection can be! I am newly impressed every year 
by the exotic appearance of this waxy bloom, suddenly appearing in a 
weather-battered English garden. It is even more remarkable in this 
way than the earliest lily (Stylosus) which flowers in January. Mine 
have not done so this year, and I think that excessive wet may have 
caused this. The Christmas Rose was believed in the days of alchemy 
to be a cure for madness. 

Now that the compost heap plays so important a part in rural life 
(owing to the high cost of manure and artificial fertilisers), it is worth 
while tending it as deliberately as one can. The old-fashioned habit 
of keeping a muck-heap is not good enough. I have just made a sunk 
pit, about two feet deep, with concrete sides (built from blocks cemented 
in), and already this promises to be a much more effective container for 
breaking down the heap and keeping it moist. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 49 
Report by Glyn Daniel 

Anthropology has been called, among other things, “ the study of 
rude people by more rude people,” and “ the study of marriage 
customs by the unmarried and unmarriageable.” A prize of £5 was 
offered for similar definitions of the following: psychology, soci- 
ology, prehistory, economics. 

A very large and spirited entry revealing a remarkable fund of 
epigrammatic wit and a malicious distaste for psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, prehistorians and economists. Here were enough bors mots 
to sustain after-dinner speakers and lecturers for a long time. 

Psychology provided the easiest target ; it was variously defined 
as “the study of Freud by frauds and the unseen by the obscene ” 
(J. W. L. Timmins), “ of the sane by the insane” (J. B. Linsie), “ of 
the id by the odd” (J. N. Perrott), “of bogeys by fogeys” (D. B. 
Wardle), “ of kinks by cranks ” (P. D. Nairne), and “ of the neurosis 
by the neurotic” (T. M. Whitaker). I like R. Till’s “the ego on 
parole inspecting the id on parade,” and R. Kennard Davis's pun- 
ning “ Jung-le Tales by Freud-ulent Explorers.” But my favourites, 
because at once subtle, terse and amusing, were K. F. Treadaway’s 
“the study of mental morbidities by morbid mentalities” and H. J. 
Wheeler's splendidly unfair “ the study of the natural inclinations by 
the unnaturally inclined.” 

There was some confusion—and indeed this is justifiable—as to 
what sociology is, and here the wit was often blunted by misappre- 
hension. But I liked the definitions of sociology as “the study of 
human beings by inhuman beings” (H A. C. Evans), “ of social 
development by the unsocial ” (many entries), “ of civics by cynics, 
and of fellows by Fellows” (J. Johnson). Perhaps best of all was 
A. C. Bermel’s “the investigation of complex groups by people 
with group complexes.” 

Economics was the least productive of good and new epigrams. 
“The study of dollars by scholars ” (D. B. Wardle), “ of wages and 
slumps by sages and frumps ” (E. Bedwell), “ of production by the 
non-productive ” (F. E. C. Shearme) were good, and so was A. N. 
Gilkes’s “the practical science of how to spend other people's 
wealth.” 

My own professional subject of prehistory was dealt some sharp 
and shrewd blows. M. Stallion’s “ history minus historians ” seemed 
to support the stand taken by Professor Gordon Childe in his What 
Happened in History, but A. N. Gilkes’s “ the invention by bogus 
historians of what by definition can never be history ” was a severe 
counterblow. I am amused by the crispness of J. Johnson’s “ flat 
skulls by high brows,” J. Aitken’s “ burrowing in barrows,” and 
Guy Kendall’s “jaws on jaws by the chinless” The wittiest was 
R. Till’s pun “ the relaxation of the grave.” There seéms to be a 
widespread insistence on the imaginative and dubious character of 
prehistoric scholarship; this was well expressed by Miss T. 
Chevalier in her “ the reconstruction by the imaginative of unimagin- 
able circumstances,” and R. C. Stanier’s “ what nobody knows about 
people who never existed.” And I particularly liked Mrs. Sassoon’s 
“the cradle of the human race, rocked by the mother of invention.” 

But a single or even two good epigrams was not enough. The 
competition demanded four definitions, and the prizes must go to 
those who sustained a consistently high standard throughout. 
Among a dozen or so who did this I recommend that the prize of 
£5 be divided equally between John Sassoon, D. Sharp, R. J. P. 
Hewison and Mrs. Palmer. Very highly commended: W. B. Wake 
and Mrs. M. Sassoon. 


PRIZES 
(Joun Sassoon) 


PsycHoLtoGy: Making exhibitions of inhibitions. 
SocioLoGy: An attempt to reconcile social behaviour with unsociable 


conduct. 
Prewistory: The darkness of creation illuminated by the light of 
conjecture, 
Economics: The expenditure of a wealth of statistics on a scarcity of 
ideas. 
(D. SHarp) 
PsycHoLocy: An excuse for talking intimately about oneself. 


Sociotocy: An excuse for talking impertinently about other people. 

Prenistory: An excuse for talking imaginatively about one’s ancestors. 

Economics: An excuse for talking irresponsibly about one’s descendants. 
(R. J. P. Hewson) 


PsycHoLoGy: The search for the unmentionable by the unspeakable. 
SociotoGy: The study of the imponderable by the ponderous. 
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Prenistory: The art of using the unverifiable to deduce the unwarrant- 
able about what probably never happened. 

Economics: Minding of others’ business by those who cannot mind, 


their own. 
(Mrs. PALMER) 


PsycHoLoGy: The study of half-wits by nitwits. 
SocioLoGy: The study of busy people by busybodies, 
PrenistorY: Man monkeying with honest apes. 
Economics: The study of the hive by the drones, 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 
(W. B. Wake) 

PsyCHOLOGY : The study of the imponderable by the ponderous. 
SocioLoGy: The study of the gregarious by the egregious. 

PREHISTORY: The study of the incredible by the credulous. 

Economics: The study of demand and supply by those who supply no’ 

demand. 
(Mrs. M. Sassoon) 


PsycHoLocy: The science of over-exposing the subconscious in others 
in order to compensate for the under-exposure of the subconscious 
in oneself. 

SocioLoGy: The study of social conditions by the socially unconditioned, 

Prenistory: The cradle of the human race, rocked by the mother o 
invention. 

Economics: The science of producing unreliable facts from reliable’ 
figures. : 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 52 
Set by Thea Holme 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for the views of 
one of the following on present-day domestic problems (not more 
than 250 words): Lady Bracknell, Lady Teazle, Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh, Lady Capulet, Lady Macbeth 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than February 21st. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of March Ist. 





Rearmament and Civil Aviation 





E face the new year hardened by the pressure of world 
events, The rearmament programme takes shape and is 
being tackled with a will. | No country was quicker to recognise the need 
than Great Britain, although the fact was for long obscured by our necessary 
concentration upon industrial and economic reconstruction in the general 
sense, universally recognised to be of prime strategic importance. 


It is probable that in addition to the reinforcement of 
American air forces on the Continent and in England we shall see American 
fighters being flown by the Royal Air Force in the near future, bridging the 
gap until British production can build up. For all such support we are thank- 
ful—it is indeed necessary to the interests of both America and ourselves. 


Steps which de Havilland took within a year of the end 
of the last war, to produce Vampire fighters for export in response to an 
envisaged demand, yield four valuable benefits to-day. They have resulted in 
the establishment of a fighter manufacturing organisation, strong and well 
dispersed by subcontracting, able to be swiftly expanded for rearmament ; 
the sale of Vampires in large quantities overseas (when only small numbers 
were needed for our own forces) has resulted in development of the design in 
regard to performance and functional versatility, leading expeditiously to the 
Venom and beyond ; the fighter strength of thirteen Dominion and friendly 
powers has been built up ; and millions of pounds’ worth of export trade has 
been effected to aid British economy. 


Because this effort has been paralleled in the civil field, 
by world-wide sales of the Dove light transport, leading now to the Heron, 
and by the realisation of the Comet jet airliner and the Ambassador inter-city 
liner, the rearmament requirements can be satisfied without jeopardising 
export business so long as war is averted. 


DE HAVILLAND 
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. LETTERS TO 


B.B.C. Religion 


Sirn,—With much of Eric Fenn’s article-I find myself in substantial agree- 
ment. But there are certain points to which he does not seem to me 
to do full justice. Large numbers of devout men and women do not 
listen-in to religious talks on the B.B.C. for precisely the same reason 
that they have ceased to go to church, viz., that they do not find therein 
their spiritual needs satisfied or their spiritual thirst slaked. Seeking 
reality, they feel that they are being put off with unreality. Asking for 
bread they consider that they are being offered a stone. Further, after 
listening to the exposition of Christian doctrine from the pulpit or on 
the radio, they find themselves reluctantly wondering whether they are 
any longer entitled to call themselves Christians. 


Mr. Fenn suggests that if the talks are faulty the blame rests primarily 
with the Churches. There is some truth in this. But it does not acquit 
the B.B.C. of all responsibility. The B.B.C. is not bound to rely exclu- 
sively or even mainly on the clergy of various denominations to expound 
Christianity. It could avail itself far more frequently of the services of 
laymen and leywomen. There are many such who have pondered long 
and deeply on the fundamental realities of religion and on man’s relation- 
ship to God and Jesus. Unlike the clergy they will labour under no 
sense of disloyalty if in giving vent to their innermost convictions they 
depart somewhat from precisely orthodox doctrine. And just because 
they live ordinary work-a-day lives they may be able to put into language 
which will appeal to the common man and woman the essential 
meaning of the Christian faith—Yours faithfully, 

11 Old Square, W.C.2. PeETHICK-LAWRENCE. 
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Sir.—It must appear an impertinence for one who cannot claim to have 
listened to B.B.C. religious broadcasts to comment upon Mr. Eric Fenn’s 
article ; but some of his statements speak home to the heart. “ There 
is,” says Mr. Fenn, “ a widespread suspicion that Christianity is no longer 
intellectually respectable “—-a statement in itself an intellectual challenge 
—‘and to meet this situation the B.B.C. has recently tried some 
experiments in controversy.” This, he points out, is a departure from 
the position that speakers might make a positive statement of their faith 
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THE EDITOR 


only on condition of not attacking those who disagreed with them. 
Much depends. on the miganing we assign to words; it is not possible 
to hold profoundly differing views without disagreeing, but controversy 
is not the note of a symposium. And if some would say that the 
atmosphere of a symposium is not suited to the urgency of religious 
enquiry, it must be answered that the intensity they seek is out of place 
in the intellectua! approach to matters of religion. These are too vast 
for our categories, our syllogisms and our dilemmas: “non uno itinere 
ad tam grande secretum pervenietur.” 


Yet the intellectual approach cries aloud for new enquirers. For if 
no religion dare yield an inch to the Moslem in his insistence on the 
unity of God, Christianity pronounces unfalteringly that Our Lord 
Jesus Christ is God and Man. That unresolved contradiction opens an 
intellectual arena—or one of them, for there are others: “He died for 
our sins and rose again for our justification.” “ Love is the fulfilling of 
the Law.” Where are we to find the heart of the Christian message ? 
What are its intellectual presuppositions, since it is of the intellectual 
approach that we are here speaking, and how are those presuppositions 
to be restated in a form which makes this problem a real and living 
one to the man of today? You cannot send him back for an answer 
to Aquinas or to a metaphysic of substance and accidence ; stated in 
such terms the questions seem unreal and the answers meaningless, 
And the answer lies in Mr Fenn’s*concluding words: “ A living theology 
comes from that awakening of the imagination which follows upon 
waiting upon the living God.” 

That a materialist philosophy is always wrong; that the Christian 
faith has the right answer; here is a thesis to which many will listen 
who pay little heed to the Churches. To carry conviction here is a task 
that calls for all Christians to unite. They will not find unity by con- 
founding the substance of their beliefs. Was it by a coincidence, Sir, 
that the Spectator's Notebook noticed the strong disinclination of 
Viscount Cecil and Lord Quickswood to build on such a quicksand or to 
offer any respect to such a protean masquerade of single-mindedness ? 
But if we have learnt that no single answer to the intellectual problems 
raised by Christianity is able to win universal assent (if we except the 
answer “Let us agree to differ”), we shall at least be unhampered in 
seeking to combine in_other ways.—Yours faithfully, E. G. H. 


Regional Hospital Boards 


Sir.—It is becoming more and more widely recognised that one of 
the most flagrant enormities of the National Health Service is the denial 
to general practitioners of opportunities to exercise their skill and to 
preserve the vital doctor-patient relationship. One conspicuous aspect 
of this deliberate policy has been the attempt made by Regional Hospital 
Boards throughout the country to convert what are known as general 
practitioner hospitals to other uses. The doctors at the Kingston Victoria 
Hospital have for three months successfully defied the instructions of 
the Regional Board, with the overwhelming support of the local popula- 
tion and the approval of the British Medical Association and the 
Fellowship for Freedom in Medicine. 

When last week the Member for Wimbledon put to the new Minister 
of Health the case for “an independent and impartial inquiry,” there 
was an astonishing intervention by Mr. Fred Messer, Socialist M.P. for 
Tottenham, who is Chairman of the Central Health Services Council and 
of the North-West Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board. This is what 
he said: 

“T rise so that the Minister shali know that if he concedes what 
is requested he will have trouble from one end of the country to the 
other, The Hospital Regional Boards have been set up for the purpose 
of planning the Health Service. ... 1 plead with the Minister to let 
the Regional Boards get on with their job.” ‘ 

It is surely a new doctrine of ministerial responsibility for a high- 
ranking official in a State service to suggest that the alleged defects of a 
particular plan shall not be inquired into because similar defects have 
been revealed “ from one end of the country te the other.” The new 
Minister has come into a damnosa hereditas, and one can sympathise with 
the desire of one of his predecessor's political appointees to avoid bringing 
a hornets’ nest about his ears. But the bureaucratic contention that the 
autonomous Regional Boards can do no wrong, and that there must be no 
appeal against the decision of one of them for fear of embarrassing all 
the others, must surely be unacceptable to a nation that retains a vestige 
of respect for decent administration.—Yours, etc., E. C. WARNER 

Hon. Sec. The Fellowship for Freedom in Medicine. 

45 Nottingham Place. London, W.1. 
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One battery electric tiering truck—that can lift the goods it carries and 
stack them to ceiling level . . . one man, who learned to operate it in 20 minutes . . . and available 
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cases in which storage space ungag high ceil- 
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The Bomb.as Deterrent 


Sir,—One lesson of the Korean war is fairly clear. The atom bomb 
had been cast for two distinct roles: first, as a decisive weapon if war 
should come ; secondly, and more importantly, as a deterrent of war. 
There has been no test of it in the former capacity ; in the second it 
has obviously failed. First the North Koreans and then the Chinese 
opened attacks, though they could not possibly tell that the bomb 
would not be used by the United States; it might have been. The 
evidence of popular repugnancs to use of it to which Mr. Attlee referred 
in the welcome words at the close of his broadcast of December 16th 
was not then available. It seems, therefore, that the bomb as a deterrent 
has been largely debunked by events in Korea. As a disincentive to the 
upkeep of adequate defences by the West during the last five years, it 
has been unfortunately an undoubted success; was not that result the 
subtle aim of the Communists’ insincere campaign against it?—Yours 
faithfully, J. M. Spaicur. 
Inglemere, 29 Smitham Downs Road, Purley, Surrey. 


Coal-getting 


Sir,—Those who have studied the situation have come to the conclusion 
that in the past our coal has been got altogether too cheap and the job 
of coal-getting has been seriously underpaid. Our experts have told us 
for years past that 75 per cent. of the energy derived from coal goes 
up the chimney, and it is rather astounding that the “ powers-that-be ” 
have not taken more vigorous steps to overcome the shortage of coal 
by finding ways and means of using it more economically and efficiently. 
If we could add to this 75 per cent. waste of energy the effect of 
belching chimneys and darkened skies in our industrial areas, and the 
corrosion and general deterioration which soot causes upon woodwork 
and buildings, we should be able to assess the wasteful cost of our 
present methods and see more clearly how necessary it is to evolve new 
methods. Coal these days is being’ put to so many uses it should be 
regarded as a precious commodity and not just a cheap form of energy 
at the expense of the miner. 

From all this one would suggest that journals like yours should devote 
more time to constructive proposals on the lines mentioned and be 
amongst the advocates of “ playing fair by the miner” and in any event 
lend your support to those of our fellow-citizens who do the worst job 
in the kingdom.—Yours faithfully, JaMes FISHWICK. 

Trevone, 10 Ogden Road, Bramhall, Stockport. 


Gone to Earth 


Six,—Mr. Richard Church tells us in the Spectator of February 2nd that 
he has been looking at navelwort (Omphalodes Luciliae) in a friend's 
garden. It was, however, from his own that he heard “ the tooting of a tin 
trumpet ” after which it seems “a hound gave mouth . . . and the Hunt 
was on again.” At last, or at length “ with a distant cry the horses took a 
gate,” and Mr. Church thought he “ heard the voice of the immortal Mr. 
Jorrocks in the diminishing babble.” At least one reader is convinced that 
it was not navelwort (Omphalodes Luciliae) at which Mr. Church has 
been gazing, but rather that huntin’ pink, free-flowering variety 
(Omphalodes Ouidae).—Y ours faithfully, HENRY GREEN. 
9-13 George Street, Manchester Square, W.1. 


Christianity and War 


Sir,—I am anxious to support the Rev. C. J. Weston in his suggestion 
that we clergy do not really believe that Christianity is the way of the 
Cross, and particularly so in that I note he is working at St. Catherine's, 
Neasden, in a position I held myself some seven years ago. 

Our situation appears to be approaching the desperate. We are acting 
as a nation a3 if we really believed that you can prevent war by preparing 
for it, whereas this is one of the most incredible of fairy-tales. I see a 
gleam of hope in that many people are not fully behind the Government 
over the present Korean policy, and many more are becoming increasingly 
dubious about the ethics of a Church-supported war. 

Most of us are so inured to war as a factor in international relations 
that we find it extremely difficult to see the relevance of the Cross in this 
sphere. The leaders of the Church have often condemned war, but in 
the humble opinion of some of us they have offered us no alternative 
to war in the last resort. But there is an alternative lying waiting to be 
used in the teaching and the life of Our Lord. What a glorious release 
it would give to us and our pent-up Christianity if we could really try it 
out to see if it worked ! G. K. Chesterton was quite right. Christianity 
is difficult, and has not been tried. Caiaphas the high priest, declared that 
it was expedient that one man should die for the people. We have a 
chance before "1s in these days that, by taking the way of Christ, the way 
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of suffering, the way of unilateral disarmament, the way of passive 

resistance, We May as one nation die for the world, that the whole worlg 

perish not.—Yours faithfully, Martin Coopeg 
St. George's Church, Birmingham. 


Covenanted Subscriptions 


Sir,—What seems to have been overlooked in the controversy that has 
arisen with regard to covenanted subscriptions to hospitals is that, if 
the covenant is of such a character that the beneficiary claims repay- 
ment of income tax, and then within the seven-year period the benefactor 
fails to honour his covenant, it is the beneficiary and not the benefactor 
who suffers. For the income-tax authorities are entitled to claim a repay- 
ment by the beneficiary of such sums as they have paid to him by way 
of commuted income tax. 

If, therefore, Mr. Bevan and his successor wish to press their claims 
when a benefactor, on account of the new set-up, declines to continue 
his subscription, it is the hospitals they represent and not the person 
upon whom they wish to exert pressure which will suffer. As both the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue and the Hospital Boards are now 
State organisations, it will be a case of robbing Peter to pay Paul— 
Yours faithfully, W. N. Murray Watton. 

The Vicarage, Bromley, Kent. 


Preachers and Pulpits 


Sir.—In his review of The Churches in English Fiction, by A. L. Drum- 
mond, published in your issue of January 20th, Sir Norman Birkett 
quotes the author as saying wistfully: “London was a constellation of 
pulpits in those days [the Victorian era]. Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, the City Temple and Spurgeon’s Tabernacle were all thronged 
at both services every Sunday. To hear Liddell or Parker, people would 
even disregard denominational lines that were otherwise seldom crossed.” 
Clearly to both author and reviewer this is very different from what 
obtains today. And for many of the pulpits mentioned it may be so ; but 
the position at the City Temple is not so different from what it was 
in the days of Dr. Parker. The tradition of having as minister a 
preacher of reputation is maintained, and such preachers can fill their 
churches even today. I think it may be said that to hear Dr. Weather- 
head “people even disregard denominational lines that are otherwise 
seldom crossed.” Certainly the Marylebone Presbyterian Church at 
George Street, with whom the bombed-out City Temple is now worship- 
ping, is “thronged at both services every Sunday.”—Yours faithfully, 
27 Cholmeley Crescent, Highgate, N.6. MARGARET DARLINGTON 


Pompous ? 


Sir,—Azy a regular reader of the Spectator over many years, I am rather 
concerned at the pompous attitude it takes these days to controversial 
matters. Its editor, 1 believe, was at one time an Independent Member 
of Parliament, and I have always liked to consider that the Spectator was 
an independent journal with little or no political bias. I, along with 
many other friendly readers, have been very disturbed during the past 
year or so because of its-acid criticism of mary present-day problems, 
which everyone knows are fraught with terrific complications, and where 
quick and sound solutions are not always at hand. In my view it would 
be a pity if a journal like yours should soil its reputation for indepen- 
dence of thought and objective thinking by apparently allowing political 
bias to seep in, and personal animosity.at times to overreach itself. By 
contrast one admires the way Harold Nicolson disposes of his argu- 
ment; the high morality of his approach and the temper of his 
reasoning. 

The Spectator often administers a fair amount of moral rectitude in 
its pages, sp may I, for one, ask for the exercise of a little more tolerance 
in its judgements and a little less bias in its analysis of the facts so that 

e can contintte to enjoy and benefit by its otherwise dispassionate efforts 
to serve the thinking members of the community.—Yours faithfully, 

29 Moorgate Avenue, Rochdale, Lancs. ARTHUR TAYLOR. 


The Quaker Thee 


Sir.—As a Friend, I was particularly interested in Canon Roger Lloyd's 
fascinating article on The Railway Pioneers, for 1 confess I had not 
realised that the Quaker connections in the early days had been so 
strong. I was amused by the story of the deflation of Mr. Hudson by 
the use of the Quaker “thee.” But would you not agree, Sir, that the 
sentence in question would more probably have been, in the ungrammati- 
cal Quaker phraseology: “Will thee be seated, Mr. Hudson, and tell us 
if at any time thee has altered the figures which the accountant presented 
to thee?” Canon Lloyd might feel that this was even more deadly ! 
—Yours sincerely, R. L. Bricos. 
55 Amherst Drive, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


UDEN is the most intelligent living poet in the English language. 
He has the advantages and disadvantages of his intelligence. 
An advantage is that it enables him to understand and state 
some serious problems of society, personality and belief in 
our time. A disadvantage is that he is too intelligent ever to be 
completely at the centre of his own experience. He remains always 
at the edge of his own understanding and suffering ; if he enters 
into his experience for a moment the brilliance of his own com- 
mentary puts him outside a moment later. Thus his work is an 
enormous accumulation of vivid marginal comments, often 
dogmatically asserted, since he scarcely troubles to compare other 
points of view with his own. He has written no long work which 
has organic unity. Form with him is nearly always the formal 
exercise of a virtuoso or a construction, as of scaffolding, imposed 
on something really rather shapeless. 


* * o * 


His qualities are full of contradictions. The Enchaféd Flood*, 
given as a series of lectures to students at the University of Virginia, 
reveals him as a brilliant teacher who does not care to arrange his 
material in a way which would avoid causing his pupils unneces- 
sary confusion. He is a critic who ignores a basic obligation of the 
critic: to deal with his material in such a way that the reader can 
have reasonably easy access to it and thus criticise the methods of 
the critic. He is a scholar who has little consistency of method: 
this volume has no bibliography ; sometimes poems quoted from 
foreign languages are translated, but at other times they are in 
the original ; the list of acknowledgements to translators from whom 
he has quoted is ungratefully inadequate. Lastly, although he 
sometimes writes eloquently, and although there are other occasions 
when the difficulty of the writing lies in the justified obscurity of the 
ideas, there are several where the reader can only understand 
what he is saying by translating it into clearer language. For 
example, what does this sent2nce on p. 51 mean: “Such a Supreme 
Being could be completely indifferent to human joy or misery, but 
then he cannot possibly be identified with the Christian God who 
cares for men and demands their love, worship and obedience ” ? 
I suppose it should be: “A Supreme Being of a kind completely 
indifferent to human joy or misery could not be identified with the 
Christian God . . .” &c. 

* * * * 


Yet despite irritating blemishes which are perhaps the result of 
Auden’s passionate desire to illuminate things for himself without 
bothering much about the reader, this is a book of the greatest 
importance, perhaps most of all on account of its illuminating asides. 
The Enchaféd Flood opens with an interpretation of Wordsworth’s 
dream in Book V of The Prelude, in which the symbols of the desert 
and the sea, the stone of abstract geometry and the shell of imagina- 
tion or instinct, and the double-natured hero, half Bedouin and half 
Don Quixote, occur. This leads to an analysis of the symbolism 
of the sea and the desert in poetry. The sea symbolises unpathed 
waters, “ primordial undifferentiated flux” from which civilisation 
arises and into which it may always sink back. Auden points 
out how, until the Romantics, the sea is regarded as a danger 
to be avoided, and the ship “is a metaphor for society in danger 
from within or without.” The desert also, but differently, symbolises 
the sterility and negation opposed to civilisation. 


* * * * 


For the Romantic writers the sea becomes a symbol of vitality 
and renovation. Instead of avoiding it and choosing the city, they 
turn away from the city to the idea of the voyage. 


“What exists is the Trivial Unhappy Unjust City, the desert 
of the average from which the only escape is to the wild, lonely, 
but still vital sea. The Desert has become, in fact, an image of 
modern civilisation in which innocence and the individual are 
alike destroyed.” 


*The Enchaféd Flood, or The Romantic Iconography of the Sea. By 
W. H. Auden. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 





The analysis of these symbols leads Auden to examine The Ancient 
Mariner, Moby Dick, Don Quixote, Bateau Ivre and also The 
Hunting of the Snark. He does not confine himself to these by any 
means; there are excursions into Wordsworth, Byron, Nietzsche, 
Mallarmé, and many others. There is also an extensive analysis of 
a cartoon by Charles Adams in the New Yorker. 


* * * + 


A trouble about Auden’s method is that one feels that, as with 
Freud on dreams, his fecund passion of interpretation imposes its 
pattern on whatever subject happens to catch his attention. As with 
Freud, one is often reduced to divorcing the illustrations from the 
theories and regarding them each as valuable in themselves. Auden 
has wonderful quotations and wonderful theories. He is best here 
perhaps when he is discussing The Ancient Mariner—a work with 
which he has immediate sympathy—and Moby Dick, which he has 
closely studied. He is weakest on Don Quixote. Indeed, it looks 
as if he has made the mistake of reading the first part and then 
skipping until Don Quixote’s death. For his argument assumes that 
Don Quixote remains exactly as mad from the beginning of his 
journeying until his death-bed recovery. This behaviour fits neatly 
into a category which Auden has defined as the Religious Hero. 
“Unless Don Quixote recovers his senses, it would imply that the 
Religious Hero is always an aesthetic hero (which is what his friends 
want him to be). On the other hand, once he does, he has to die, 
for he becomes uninteresting and therefore cannot live in a book.” 
A closer reading of the whole of the second half of the book, in 
which Don Quixote lives in a glowing twilight world of half-sanity 
and half-insanity, might have made it less easy to arrive at this 


conclusion. 


* * * + 


The Enchaféd Flood would merely be one of a number of studies 
of imagery and metaphor which have been published recently, were 
it not for Auden’s preoccupation with the problems of contemporary 
man and with religion. This book is another of his parables of 
modern man in search of his soul. Its brilliantly illustrated thesis 
is that the Romantic Movement was a protest against the over-large, 
industrialised cities where “ the masses during their hours of leisure 
lack any real common bond of love or commitment and turn into 
crowds,” while “in their working hours they tend to become mere 
mnstruments of their particular function, to have no existence over 
and above what they do to earn their living.” The effect of indus- 
trialism was to make it impossible for the poets to believe any longer 
in the idea of a civilisation of pure reason. They reacted therefore 
against the eighteenth century. ‘“ The characteristic of the Romantic 
period is that the artist, the maker himself, becomes the epic hero, 
the daring thinker, whose deeds he has to record.” Some readers 
will enjoy this book for the aphoristic asides or for the brilliant 
analysis of heroic types. Others will enjoy it for the commentaries 
on works they know. Still others for its acute observations of 


modern problems. 
. + 7 . 


In Auden’s view, we have now entered into a new age when 
“the necessity of dogma is once more recognised, not as 
the contradiction of reason and feeling but as their ground and 
foundation, in which the heroic image is not the nomad 
wanderer through the desert or over the ocean, but the less 
exciting figure of the builder, who renews the ruined walls 
of the city.” 

The temptation of artists before the Romantics was to use dogma 
as a patterned garden into which they could withdraw; of the 
Romantics to become their own heroes in their own art. Our 
temptation, Auden points out, is “to become cowards in the face 
of the tyrant who would compel us to lie in the service of the 
False City. It is not madness we need to flee but prostitution.” 
Romantic individualism has to be replaced by a fusion of dogma, 
reason and feeling; and in the twentieth century the artist can 

neither accept the city nor reject it. He must build it. 


SYEPHEN SPENDER. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Genial Collaborator 


Worthy Dr, Fuller. By William Addison. 


Tue genial Thomas Fuller, with his immense good humour, his 
immense works of erudition spiced with jests, quips and verbal 
fantasia, his tolerant knack of getting on with almost everyone 
(but his charity had its limits, and excluded the Pope, women, and 
the more eccentric sectarians, such as Quakers, who “ cast off their 
clothes ") has always been an attractive figure among English clergy- 
men, and seems made for Mr. Addison's clerophil pen. He has 
been already much biographized ; but there was plenty of room for 
this extremely pleasant picture. On the whole, it is a fair picture. 
Perhaps this genial collaborator—one must so call him—was rather 
more of a trimmer (his enemies said so at the time) than he appears 
in this book. Or perhaps not a deliberate trimmer, but so far 
towards the Puritan wing of the Church of England (though always 
“a stout Church and King man,” a liturgist, a good Anglican and a 
lover of church order) that he did not find it difficult to adapt 
himself to the times. He said himself that he was an eclectic, 
picking and choosing what he liked from all sects, Presbyterian, 
Prelatical, Independent. “I shall embrace what I find in any of 
their practices commendable to God's word.” He preferred, he said, 
episcopal government, “ but, seeing it hath pleased God to set by 
Episcopacy for the present (whether or no animo resumendi, to Him 
alone is known),” he will “ endeavour to deport myself quietly and 
comfortably under Presbyterianism.” And he will forbear such 
passages on the King and Royal Family “which in his lifetime 
were as consistent with my loyalty as, since, inconsistent with my 
safety.” Nevertheless, “I am cordial to the cause of the English 
Church,” and, though his accommodating temper and immense 
charm and popularity secured him privileges and benefices through- 
out (or almost throughout) the bad times, which no other prominent 
cavalier parson had, he did leave the Savoy chapel and go to Oxford 
to live penuriously for a time among the Royalist faction, rather 
than publicly deny his faith. 

It cannot be said that after this he suffered many privations, and 
his voice was heard in pulpits throughout the church interregnum. 
Whether or not he always used the church-service forms there is 
no actual evidence; permission to do this was given or withheld 
by local committees, and Fuller would be a persuasive parson ; 
what he called his “lawful agreeableness with the times” would 
conciliate all but bigots. As to the rest, “ what the thoughts of 
my heart have been, I am not bound to make a discovery to my 
own danger. Such as do never preach or print satires on the times 
may make elegies on them in their own souls.” Such an attitude 
must annoy those Laudian clergy who, less accommodating and 
eclectic, were uncompromising in their views and lost everything. 
But Fuller was able, from his position as collaborator, to protect and 
relieve many needy oppressed Cavalier clergy who were driven 
from pillar to post, some of them the wandering scholars of their 


(Dent. 16s.) 
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day. This did not prevent the enmity of Peter Heyling, or his attack 
on Fuller's Church History of Britain, which he also found 
inaccurate: indeed, it was far from the kind of church history he 
wrote himself, nor did Fuller’s appeals for “a happy accommoda. 
tion ” between factions seem to this firm Laudian anything but bagg 
appeasement. But then Heyling would never have called himself 
“a son of the Reformation.” 

A pleasant person, kindly, erudite, witty, generous, good, almost 
incapable of quarrelling. As has been said above, half the human 
race, the female half, were in his bad books, for “ ever since Satan 
tempted our grandmother Eve, he knows that that sex is most 
lickerish to taste, and most careless to swallow, his baits.” Like 
most men, he believed in witches; he was not of the advanced 
intellectual few. Not a great thinker or writer like Donne, not a 
mystic like George Herbert, not a theologian like many divines, 
he was a humorous versatile scholar with a mass of book-learning 
and much witty decoration ; he was delightful to meet, and is so in 
these pages, which not only present him as a person, but place him 
in his seventeenth-century setting, among a host of his contempo- 
raries and a well-selected choice of contemporary events. Mr, 
Addison must have enjoyed writing this book, and we enjoy reading 
it. And if it sends us back to dip in and out of the incomparable 
Worthies, we shall enjoy that too. ROSE MACAULAY, 


In Command of U.S.A.A.F. 


Global Mission, By General H. H. Arnold, (Hutchinson, 21s.) 


GENERAL H. H. ARNOLD commanded the United States Army Air 
Forces for eight years, but by the accident of fate I never met him. 
I did, however, see many of the telegrams which he sent to the 
formations under his control. From these, long before I read his 
book, Global Mission, 1 formed the opinion that he was a gentle 
and kindly man whose views varied according to his surroundings. 
He was not a Marshall or a Trenchard, with clear-cut ideas and 
intentions, but rather a man swayed by circumstance and inclined 
to alternate between extremism and compromise. His book gives 
me the same feeling, except for one thing ; Arnold was brought up 
as a soldier, and he remained a soldier to the end of his career. 
Though he learned to fly very early, so early that it might be 
thought he would have been completely indoctrinated with the 
principles and practice of air-power, and though he seems to have 
been much under the influence at one time of General “ Billy” 
Mitchell—that whole-hearted advocate of independent air opera- 
tions against naval vessels—throughout his book there is a definite 
advocacy of the use of air-forces in support of the army rather 
than in an independent réle. He talks at length about strategic 
air operations and their importance, but my impression of his 
advocacy of air-power is that of a man compelled against his inner 
convictions to accept the inexorable logic of accomplished facts. 
Most unfortunately for him, he does not appear ever to have 
taken part in air operations on active service. His task was that 
of the organiser, the administrator, the military politician who 
had to make his case in Congress or at the White House. And 
well he carried out this difficult and arduous réle. The United 
States Army Air Force of the war years and of today owes much to 
this quiet man who, in spite of ill-health and the handicap of his early 
training in the narrow concepts of the United States Army in 
peace, steadily built. up a remarkable service that in these difficult 
times is one of the most potent defenders of democratic civilisation. 
General Arnold, in his references to the part played by the 
Royal Air Force in the Hitler war, is fair, even generous, in his 
appreciation. The conflict between British views on the advantages 
of night bombardment as opposed to precision bombing by day 
is set out in a balanced discussion, and due weight is given to the 
British case. He traces the development of night-bombing accuracy 
from the early days of almost complete inaccuracy to the time 
when the R.A.F. did find and hit its targets with a very large 
measure of success. Naturally he believes that the U.S.A.A.F. pre- 
cision bombing by day was decisive in its results, and laments the 
fact that the R.A.F. did not use the Nordern bomb-sight effectively. 
He is rather scathing about the R.A.F.’s misuse of such Flying 
Fortresses as they were allotted. As one of the users of this air- 
craft in action against U-boats, I must say that I found it of limited 
usefulness owing to its relatively short range. Perhaps if we ha 
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possessed more of them we should have employed them to better 
advantage. 

The book itself is not impressive. It is more a diary of passing 
events than a study of the development of air-power. 1 have found 
it difficult to read, needing very close attention because of its dis- 
jointed character. Nevertheless it is a serious contribution to the 
literature of the Hitler war, and as such worthy of examination 
by those who wish to follow the events which led to the defeat, in 
the air, at sea and on the ground, of Nazi Germany. 

P. B. JouBERT. 


First of the Russians 


Pushkin, By Henri Troyat, trans, by R. T. Weaver. (Gollancz. 218.) 


THERE could be no greater contrast than that between the story of 
Pushkin’s life and the miraculous clarity of his poetry. His thirty-six 
years were years of flamboyant disorder, of a violent and unhappy 
genius’s vain attempts to compromise with a tyrannical society 
which would grant him no modus vivendi. Nicholas I could not 
forgive him his adolescent outbursts of liberalism ; his fellow nobles 
could not tolerate his quarrelsome independence ; and his pretty 
young wife viewed his poetry as a not very dignified means of 
earning just insufficient money to keep her in tasteless luxury. 

Under such manifold pressures, Pushkin might have declined into 
a court poet ; he might have given up writing and petitioned for a 
sinecure ; he might have broken down in romantic failure. But 
instead he preserved his integrity to the end, and in those brief 
spells that he snatched in which to retire to the country and write 
enough to pay his most urgent debts he gave Russia her first and 
greatest poetry. But “ Evgeny Onegin,” “ Boris Godunov,” “ The 
Bronze Horseman,” “The Stone Guest” and countless lyrics are 
more than the high peaks of a national literature ; Pushkin is one 
of the greatest European poets of the nineteenth century. 

It is not strange that among the fcur poems I have named two 
are related to the legend of Don Juan. For “ Evgeny Onegin ” 
was written as the deliberate counterpart to Byron’s poem. It is 
a novel in verse, contemporary, naturalistic and, unlike its model, 
non-satirical. In parts, indeed, it is idyllic and lyrical; in parts 
colloquial. It was written at intervals over seven years, and even 
yet bears the marks of its mutilation by the Tsar and his censors. 
Its influences are Byronic, yet Sterne and even “ Werther” have 
contributed something to its unique combination of lightness and 
genuine feeling. “ The Stone Guest,” on the other hand, is a tragic 
act of four scenes, most of which was written, with much else, in a 
single autumn of retirement. It is one more treatment of Don 
Juan’s confrontation with the avenging statue of the Commendatore. 
But in Pushkin’s version the avenger comes at Don Juan’s call, 
for the seducer is weighed down by his guilt and welcomes his fate. 

Pushkin’s own career as a Don Juan was less melodramatic but 
even more various than that of his hero. From boyhood until his 
marriage he pursued women of every kind, who succumbed easily 
o the torrential wooings of this striking and swarthy little man. 
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Perhaps it was his negro blood that compelled Pushkin to seek ever 
fresh conquests. From his greal-grandfather, an Ethiopian page 
of Peter the Great, he inherited a certain thickness of lip and frizgi. 
ness of hair that distinguished him from his fellow nobles of pure 
stock. As a young man, therefore, he may have sought compensa. 
tion in amorous successes, though by M. Troyat’s account his 
exploits were no more extravagant than those of his friends. Pre. 
pared by rigorous education for the Civil Service, he found himself 
speedily debarred by his wild and pronounced opinions from 
bureaucratic career. Then when he turned to writing he found him. 
self hampered by a censorship which combined the characteristics 
of a pseudo-benevolent Ogpu and a circumlocution office. 

Once rescued from its clutches by the domestic totalitarian 
Nicholas I, he was even worse off under the personal supervision 
of that pained and philistine headmaster. Indeed, when an escape 
from court life seemed almost necessary for his sanity, the Tsar 
deliberately detained him at the capital, preferring, in his pedagogic 
capacity and as an admirer of Mme. Pushkin, to keep the poet under 
his eye, eating ices in the corner during his compulsory and formal 
court-balls. From a life of such pitiful inanity the writing of poetry 
was Pushkin’s only relief. ; 

But even his writing was conditioned by his need for the money 
to keep this protracted farce going His eventual death in a purpose- 
less duel with a tiresomely persistent admirer of his wife's was the 
greatest possible disaste: to Russian letters. Pushkin left behind 
him a host of debts, and a wife who succeeded in making a respect- 
able second marriage. But his legacy to his country was a style of 
lyrical naturalism that obtained throughout the nineteenth century ; 
Tolstoi, Tyutchev, Turgenev, Alexei Tolstoi and Chekhov, all are 
in the direct line of inheritance from Alexander Pushkin. 

M. Troyat’s book is extremely detailed, but far from profound 
in its psychology. If, as W. H. Auden has it, a shilling life will 
tell you all the facts, you may get rather too many for a guinea, 
The historical background is extremely well presented, but the 
literary criticism—most of which has been cut in the translation— 
is on a low level. This is a book for amateurs of historical 
biography. Those more interested in the life and work of a great 
poet will prefer Prince D. S. Mirsky’s twenty-five-year-old study, 
and anyone anxious to taste the qualities of Pushkin as a poet should 
turn quickly from the pedestrian excerpts sponsored by this trans- 
lator to those of Maurice Baring, Oliver Elton and Frances 
Cornford. J. M. Couen. 


Birds in the Modern World 


Birds and Men. By E. M. Nicholson. (Collins. 21s.) 


Tuis, the first book on birds in the New Naturalist Series, very 
handsomely produced, well illustrated, and successful even in 
civilising the coloured photograph, explores a new, urgent and 
exciting theme: What exactly has been the impact of modern 
civilisation upon bird-life? To that end Mr. Nicholson divides 
his able book into two provinces, one examining the general issue 
and the other, much the larger part of the book, giving detailed 
biographies of the birds of farmlands, gardens, orchards, hedgerows, 
towns and buildings, that is to say, of those domestic species which, 
whether by natural tolerance or capacity for adaptation, have come 
to terms with the industrial world of today. These two provinces 
deliberately overlap each other, and thereby we pass from one to 
the other without any rigidity of segregation I am bound to say 
that for sheer enjoyment in the author’s grace of narrative and 
digestion of profound knowledge I found the biographical portion 
the more acceptable. It was the more difficult, sigce the birds are 
mainly familiar ones and their life-histories have been done over 
and over again. Mr. Nicholson's felicities and novelties of informa- 
tion are, therefore, remarkable. Some of his generalisations upon 
the wider theme, though the fruit of great experience and much 
wondering, are at times rather questionable. 

I hardly think, for instance, that he allows due weight to the 
fact that most of the birds he describes are semi-domestic and s0 
in a different category from those that are bound to particular 
environments. Upon these our civilisation has borne and, unless if 
collapses, will bear very heavily, and he has not drawn sufficient 
attention to the radical incompatibility between the ways of Nature 
and those of industrial man. Not that he fails to mention the many 
factors detrimental to the most specialised and wilder types of bird- 
life—military expansion, new arterial roads, aerodromes, the indus- 
trialisation of agriculture (which he dubiously regards as a necessary 
improvement) and what not. He looks to afforestation as a means 
to the encouragement of bird-life without making the point that 
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A few of the many enthusiastic reviews of 


A QUESTION OF UPBRINGING 
by ANTHONY POWELL 


ee This distinguished book is intensely en- 
joyable.”’ Observer 
ee! have a feeling that A Question of Upbringing 
is the novel I shall have enjoyed reading 
most in 1961.” New Statesman 


oo A distinguished novel recommended to 
those who prefer their fiction to be intelligent.’’ 

Evening Standard 
ee! find Anthony Powell as funny a writer 
as Evelyn Waugh and Sir Max Beerbohm 


. at the top of its class for all of us who 


like our wit dry.”’ Daily Telegraph 
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HISTORY TODAY, a half-crown illustrated monthly 
magazine, is concerned with every branch of our past 
experience. Its articles, written by experts, have a 
wide and general appeal. The illustrations, from 
prints and photographs, are profuse. 
Contributors to the second number include D. W. 


Brogan, G. D. H. Cole, A. J. P. Taylor, Cyril Falls | 


and others. 


HISTORY TODAY costs 2/6 and is obtainable from your usual news- 
agent or bookseller, or by annual subscription of 30/- from: 
HISTORY TODAY, 72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
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coniferous and not deciduous trees are the main official policy, and 
the vast majority of birds findghe spruce plantation as depressing 
and inhospitable as the rational human being does. And is it a 
convincing argument that, because “the grubbing of hedgerows, 
the felling of trees, the conversion of coastline into asphalt and 
concrete and the pollution of alr anc waters” are as uncongenial 
to men as to birds, the process is likely to be voluntarily reversed ? 

The colonisation of inner London by the black redstart (which 
the author narrates most illuminatingly) is a case in point. It is not 
due to a rapprochement between civilisation and a wilder bird-life, 
but to a break-down of the former over an area which reproduces 
the cliff-and-open-space environment of this species. Mr. Nicholson 
tells us that we are not “to assume that the march of civilisation 
is harmful to bird-life.” But the black redstart (a non-domestic 
species) illustrates not a march but a retrogression. 1 fear he is 
too optimistic about the future of bird-life in general unless industrial 
expansion is pretty thoroughly checked, however much the more 
domestic species may profit by parks and gardens On another issue, 
I wonder whether he and others are right in assuming that the 
valleys of prehistoric Britain were “ marshy and waterlogged,” at 
any rate in the more elevated regions. Surely the omnipresence of 
oak-forest has the opposite effect. It was, for instance, the deforesta- 
tion of the mountain slopes of South Italy that created the very 
extensive marshlands of Calabria and Apulia. 

But for these reservations the book is a notable blend of high 
scholarship with graphic writing. It pleasantly reveals, too, that 
ornithology has become a science more liberal and less pontifical 
than some others. In it the amateur and ordinary bird-lover are 
not regarded as of the untouchable class, while Mr. Nicholson 
himself has a humane and cultured outlook. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


The Oil Problem 


Wells of Power. By Sir Olaf Caroe. 15s.) 


Ir was a most unfortunate accident of historical timing that made 
the discovery of oil in the lands adjoining the Persian Gulf coincide 
with the twilight of the British Empire in the East. Oil has made 
this region the most covetable in the world, but the protective screen 
which fifty years ago effectively shut it off from external threats 
today no longer exists. A poor but relatively secure part of the 
world has been converted in the lifetime of a single generation to 
one that is fabulously rich but highly insecure. Can stability be 
regained ? This is the problem that Sir Olaf Caroe sets out to 
investigate. 

The problem is not primarily a military one. Sir Olaf calls his 
book “The Challenge to Islam: A Study in Contrasts,” rightly 
insisting that in the Middle East, as in Western Europe, it is at least 
as important to decide what we are supposed to be saving as how 
we are to set about saving it. The oil industry is the not very lovely 
challenge which we have sponsored, and it is one which is quite 
capable of causing as much confusion as profit. A society, still 
largely in the tribal stage of civilisation. is being broken down by 
industrialism which, at the same time, is making available “ greatly 
increased resources in cash and technique for the development of 
the general economies “ of the countries concerned. An industrial 
revolution is never a happy process, and in the Middle East it is all 
the more unsettling because the instruments of change are foreign 
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owned, and the machinery for distributing the new wealth is about 
as inadequate as it could be. What can be done? “JI do not seek 
to suggest,” says Sir Olaf, “ that the Persian and Arab Goy ernments, 
or the Companies operating in their territories, lack an awareness 
of the problems to be met and solved.” But the fact remains thet 
they are not being solved. We have tended to act as though social 
science was a cure for all ills, and we have exported the paraphernalia 
of the welfare State, just as our grandfathers exported Christianity 
in the belief that we were thereby providing a panacea for the 
problems we have helped to create. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to see any way out of the human 
confusion which the oil challenge has brought in its wake. If the 
West loses both the oil and the sympathy of the peoples whose lands 
produce it, the loss will be due as much to a failure in tact and 
understanding as to a failure in strategy. As a contribution to 
intelligent understanding Sir Olaf’s book is invaluable : he manages 
to write with equal lucidity whether he is describing the intricacies 
of oil finance or the outlook of a detribalised labourer ; he can 
regret the fashions of the past without despairing of the future. 

When he comes to discuss the purely strategic side of the problem 
—the defence of the Persian Gulf periphery against attack from the 
North—Sir Olaf is at a great advantage in that he is more accustomed 
to look at the Gulf from the East than from the West. He sees its 
defence primarily in terms of the gap left by the British evacuation 
of India, the traditional base for expeditions of protection. Britain's 
réle in the defence of the Middle East must, in future, be that of 
America in relation to the defence of Western Europe—as an 
arsenal and as the strengthener of independent nations which have 
the will to defend themselves. It is not going to be easy for any 
of the parties concerned to adapt themselves to the new conditions, 
but Sir Olaf argues persuasively how it could be done. This 
is a book which cannot be overlooked. EpDwarbD HopbckIn. 


Fiction 
The Mask and the Man. By Alan Thomas. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
The Earth is Our Heritage. By Ernst Weichert. (Peter Nevill, 
12s. 6d.) 
Bandersnatch. By T. E. Ryves. (Grey Walls Press. ros. 6d.) 


A Question of Upbringing. By Anthony Powell. (Heinemann. 9s, 6d.) 
Fish and Company. By Ralph Arnold. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 


Mr. ALAN THOMAS takes as his theme the secret sufferings and diffi- 
culties of a man who is not sure of himself. Ralston, the man who 
conceals this wretchedness behind the smiling mask of the efficient, 
popular senior civil servant, is not merely the victim of ordinary 
diffidence or lack of confidence. He is, quite literally, unsure of 
himself. He is tempted to doubt his own existence as an entity, and 
only ina moment of great physical danger dces he believe in it com- 
pletely. He wears his mask very pleasantly, and his wife and his 
colleagues at the Ministry have no notion of the man behind it. Alas, 
when the moment comes for him to throw it off for ever, to escape 
into happiness and realisation of his own personality, the mask has 
done its work. He cannot wear it any longer, neither cam he discard 
it. It is the old conflict between the heart and the head, and it 
ends in a disastrous truce. The heart, su long mistrusted, has 
almost gained the day, and then in the hour of victory betrays the 
pass. The head has won, and the man is conscious only of defeat. 
His story is told by an old friend, quietly, thoughtfully, pieced 
together from letters, conversations, recollected confidences, between 
the almost audible and visible puffs of the narrator’s pipe. It is 
a sad, moving little story, and it is satisfactorily well designed and 
well balanced. 

Ernst Weichert is a very German novelist, with the familiar 
technique of minute observation, careful, deliberate description and 
painstaking characterisation without a gleam of humour or a hint 
of merriment. This method of writing can end by enthralling the 
persevering reader, but perseverance is certainly needed in following 
the fortunes of Herr Weichert’s East/Prussian peasants long enough 
to fall under the solemn spell of his story. The forest-land of East 
Prussia is a melancholy, harsh district, and its peasants, too, appear 
melancholy and harsh in this long chronicle of the life of a family 
of seven children in the first half of this century. There are 
exceptions to the harshness. The relationship between the father 


and the youngest son is beautifully, touchingly established, and 
the son himself is almost a noble creature, the village boy who is 
half-poet and half-saint and retains these qualities throughout the 
long struggle to get on terms with life, first in the dreary village, 
then in the strangeness of the towns where he gets his education, 
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The Lonely Tower 


Studies in the Poetry of W. B. Yeats 
T. R. HENN 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge 
“One of the best studies of Yeats which have yet 
appeared.”—Epwin Muir in the Observer. 
(Book Society Recommendation.) _ Ilustrated 21s, 


The Roman Stage 


A Short History of Latin Drama in the 
Time of the Republic 
W. BEARE 

Professor of Latin in the University of Bristol 
“ Deals with the major writers as well as the problems 
of the Roman theatre in the time of the Republic in 
a manner as interesting as it is scholarly .. . it will 
be indispensable to all serious students.” Western 
Mail. Illustrated 25s, 


The Changing Map 
of Asia 


A Political Geography Edited by 
W. GORDON EAST 
and O. H. K. SPATE 


Written by a number of specialists on the geography 
of the regions concerned, this book sets out the more 


permanent environmental factors underlying the 
revolutionary sweep of Asian mationalism. 
33 maps. 25s, 


Essays by 
Osear Wilde 


Edited with an Introduction by 
HESKETH PEARSON 


“‘Every aspect of Wilde’s genius is exhibited in this 
volume of his essays. ; . . Nowhere else in his work 
is the personality behind it so clearly and completely 
visible.”—From the introduction by Hesketh Pearson. 

10s. 6d. 


The American Men of Letters Series 
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Herman Melville 
NEWTON ARVIN 


“ A wise, illuminating, informative account of Melville's 
life and work.” —Cambridge Review. 


James Fenimore 
Cooper 
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and finally as a patient, enduring soldier in the 1914 war. But if 
all this is to be discovered, perseverance is undoubtedly the pre- 
requisite. 

Bandersnatch is yet another nightmarish forecast of the future of 
our civilisation. Mr. Ryves is a very minor prophet in the tradi- 
tion of Huxley, Orwell and Lewis, and, like many another minor 
prophet, he points out the perils towards which we are heading 
without giving any very specific advice on how to avoid them. 
Even a prophet minimus, however, should be heeded ; and it will do 
us good to find the answer for ourselves. His vision of the soul- 
less scientific era to come is not, perhaps, very deeply felt, and it is 
not very logically worked out, but it is vividly imagined, and 
described with a mixture of racy jollity and righteous indignation 
by a slangy young journalist whose fate it is to be projected through 
time into the Post-Cataclysmic Age. It is just one more Awful 
Warning, one more voice raised from the side of the angels— 
and raised in a very hearty, human shout of protest. 


The candour and the reserve of the sophisticated schoolboy, the 
antics of the almost adult social animal, have attracted many compe- 
tent writers to employ in this study talents which might be put to 
better use. If the thing is to be done at all it must be done coolly, 
delicately, with the lightest of light touches, and all this Mr. Anthony 
Powell manages with apparent lack of effort. His schoolboys of the 
nineteen-twenties are, on the whole, entertaining creatures, and their 
approach to realities, cautious in some cases and headlong in others, 
is shrewdly observed. But I cannot help thinking that by this time 
they have become a collection of perfectly detestable middle-aged 
men. 


Mr. Ralph Arnold has invented an entirely new method of 
murder. I must warn murderers, however, that there are no useful 
hints to be derived from it, since the circumstances of this particular 
murder are so wildly improbable that there is no chance at all that 
they will occur. It is not to murderers, but to people as avid as 
Iam for urbane and amusing detective fiction, that I recommend this 
delectable dish. It is, as Dr. Johnson said of haggis, fine confused 
feeding—villas in Italy, Rolls-Royces, Bentleys, charming characters, 
witty dialogue, a dear little detective, and several happy endings. 

BARBARA WoRSLEY-GOUGH. 








Speck in the ocean... 


Though a mere speck in mid-Pacific, Fanning Island has a 
place of importance in the affairs of the world. For it is 
here that the trans-ocean telegraph cable of Cable & 
Wireless Ltd. makes a brief appearance on land before 
continuing its journey along the sea bed. Day and night a 
small staff vigilantly watch the instruments as the messages 
pour through — messages of state, messages of commerce 
H and simple messages of love and friendship to the ordinary 
| people of many nations. 


submarine cable supplemented by an efficient metwork of wireless channels. 
Thetrs ts the world’s biggest communication system, with stations tn seventy- 
five countries, providing an instant, secure and highly efficient medium for the 
passage of Government, Press and social messages. 
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The Seamy Side 


London’s Underworld. Selections from the fourth volume of London 
> . _ R 
Labour and the London Poor. By Henry Mayhew. Edited by 


Peter Quennell. (William Kimber. 18s.) 


I is provoking to find a work of this importance—a work described 
by Peter Quennell as “an immensely valuable book of reference” 
and by the publisher as “a mine of odd and fascinating informa. 
tion "—so carelessly and unintelligently put together that its utility 
is seriously damaged. If ever there were a case for exploiting to 
the utmost the possibilities of changing headlines, this is it; and 
such exploitation is handed to a reprint publisher on a plate, because 
the original text is divided into numerous sub-sections, whose 
informative section-titles, if printed as running-heads, would provide 
the reader with just the pointers he requires. But this obvious 
method of facilitating reference is blandly ignored ; and the helpful 
phrase “London’s Underworld” (which is not even Mayhew’s 
phrase) serves as headline from start to finish, and is repeated more 
than four hundred and thirty times. 


Equally indicative of slapdash handling of what should have been 
a thorough and workmanlike job is the omission of any reference 
by name to Mayhew’s vollaborators in this extra volume of London 
Labour and the London Poor. Of the portions of the extra volume 
here reprinted, Henry Mayhew himself wrote about two hundred 
words, the remaining one hundred and seventy-five thousand being 
the work of others. The section on prostitution was written by 
Bracebridge Hemyng, that on thieves and swindlers by John Binny, 
and that on beggars by Andrew Halliday. Each of these writers, 
a person of repute in his day, should have been briefly annotated, 
and at least given as much credit for his share in the work as 
when the book originally appeared. 


There is no denying that Mayhew’s Extra Volume deserved a 
worthier revival than this. To publish in 1861 a documented, 
detailed and, at the same time, a largely anecdotal account of those 
aspects of London life which sheltered families in comfortable 
homes were hardly aware existed needed courage of a high order, 
From shocked moralists the writers had to reckon with abuse and 
misrepresentation ; but from the exploiters of vice and crime, from 
the vested interests of the underworld, they had reason to fear 
retaliation of a ruthless kind. Nevertheless, they took few pre- 
cautions. Not the least remarkable feature of the volume as a 
whole (and this emerges more emphatically from an unabridged 
text than from the shortened version now offered) is the extent to 
which the actual experiences of the investigators—their interrogation 
of street-girls, swindlers, beggars and so forth, their penetration of 
rookeries and drinking-dens—are super-imposed on the statistical 
basis, which too often is all that works of the kind offer to their 
readers. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the average published study of 
underworld conditions in Europe and-U.S.A. mainly consisted, dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, of police-records, accounts of repressive 
legislation and similar generalised and semi-oflicial information. 
But Hemyng, Binny and Halliday did not hesitate to identify with 
the utmost precision houses of ill-fame, thieves’ kitchens in St. Giles 
or Spitalfields or Whitechapel or the Borough, the haunts, perjuries 
and frauds of professional mendicants. And this they did at their 
peril. That nothing worse befell Hemyng than a broken head was 
partly because, by good fortune, help was at hand, and partly due 
to the most striking characteristic of his treatise on harlotry. He 
was not’shocked ; he felt no moral indignation ; he deplored cruelty, 
misery and cheating, but regarded sexual indiscipline as a frolic 
peculiar to those concerned. And because those concerned appre- 
ciated his detachment, half of his enemies were disarmed. 

The wealth of material in the thieves, swindlers and beggars 
sections of the book defies summary. The “ patterer’s ” tour of East 
Anglia and the Midlands and the profits brought back to town ; the 
racecard-sellers at Epsom who slipped you an obscene chapbook 
for an extra sixpence and then picked your pocket ; the counterfeit 
model lodging-house (really a den) which belonged to a rich Non- 
conformist in Pimlico and turned reform to ridicule under the dreary 
eye of charitable bureaucracy—these and dozens more “ fakements” 
leave one marvelling, not at the extent and Variety of lawlessness, 
debauchery, corruption and misery which, far and wide in the 
London of the 1850s, teemed under a thin crust of social decency, 
but rather at the success with which some degree of surtface- 
discipline was maintained over the many square miles of a city 
nine out of ten parts jungle MICHAEL SADLFIR 
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—a study of the Boxers and their A Fracment or Facr by Chris 
ebjective—which remains the ob- Massie. 
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Shorter 


Documents on British Foreign Policy t919- 
1939. Edited by E, L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler, assisted by Margaret Lambert, 
Third Series, vol. Ul, 1938-9. (Stationery 
Office. 278. 6d.) 


Tere is much of great interest in this 
volume which covers the period from the 
Munich catastrophe to the visit of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax to Rome in 
January, 1939. Gradually the actors 
became aware of the significance of what 
had been done. Nearly half the book is 
devoted to the Polish and Hungarian insist- 
énce on their share of the spoils. No one 
yet quite appreciated why Hitler refused to 
allow them to join hands by appropriating 
the Ukrainian population of Carpatho- 
Russia. The rest of the book shows the 
manoeuvres of the Powers to weaken the 
ties that join their potential enemies. 
Britain wooed Italy and Germany France. 
Both efforts were vain and resulted in 
nothing but meaningless phases. On the 
other hand, the German Press fulminated 
against Britain, and Ciano’s speech in the 
Chamber was greeted by organised cries of 
“ Tunis,” “ Corsica,” “ Jibuti.” 

Did Hitler intend to leave France alone 
and establish in Holland bases for an attack 
on Britain ? Did Italy contemplate a fight 
against France in the Mediterranean? The 
French and British discussed these problems, 
but on the whole their agents and advisers 
expected Hitler to move East, and indicated 
that now Czechoslovakia was lost nothing 
could be done about it. The guarantee of 
that country, so loudly proclaimed in 
October, was now seen to be impossible 
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except as a formula “moral” not “ prac- 
tical,” as M. Daladier said. Nevertheless, 
M. Daladier was still the most stout- 


hearted of the Ministers, and surprisingly 
urged that the British Air Force should be 
designed for offence rather than defence. 
Mr. Chamberlain did not disagree, but 
pointed out that he must publicly stress 
defence lest Hitler should be provoked. 
Meanwhile, though there was much con- 
sideration of the situation in Danzig, the 
Poles were still confident that they could 
make a deal with Hitler. In all the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that Sir Neville 
Henderson in a private letter expressed the 
wish to be moved from Berlin. “I never,” 
he wrote, “want to work with Germans 
again.” C. K. WEBSTER. 
Voice and Speech in the Theatre. By J. 
Clifford Turner. (Pitman. — 1gs.) 


To act is not to behave naturally. It is to 
behave in such a way as to appear natural 
to people sitting at a distance. Of this 
cardinal fact Mr. Turner has the firmest 
grasp, and he never for an instant lets it go. 
“All stage dialogue, whether cast in the 
romantic or in the realistic moulds, is com- 
posed, pruned and shaped to create a de- 
signed impression, and Shakespeare, Ibsen 
and Noel Coward all demand the same 
heightened form of utterance, the difference 
between them being merely one of degree.” 
The actor’s voice demands as careful train- 
ing as the singer's, a fact which most 
amateurs and even some professionals fail 
to realise. The speech requirements of daily 
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Notices 


life make very little demand upon the voice. 
“But consider what is demanded of a 
Juliet in Act three or a Macbeth in Act five. 
Such réles can never be lightly undertaken, 
even by the most technically accomplished. 
Those who would essay such tasks without 
developing and controlling the voice are in 
the position of crooners smitten with the 
urge to sing Isolde and Boris.” An experi- 
enced teacher, whose practice is on a level 
with his teaching, Mr. Turner gives clear and 
simple methods and exercises for developing 
the natural possibilities of a voice and keep- 
ing it the speaker’s own. Unlike most tech- 
nical directions, his have nothing pompous 
about them, and there is often a twinkle 
in the teacher's eye. It is possible to argue 
with him on a few small points, and there 
can be a real danger in singing up the scale 
without consciously placing and darkening 
the tone as it rises. But that objection is 
from the singer’s point of view rather than 
the speaker's, and Mr. Turner’s book is for 
speakers. The soundness of what he says is 
endorsed in a foreword by Miss Peggy 
Ashcroft, and, considered all round, this is 
the best and simplest treatment we have 
seen of a complex and interesting problem. 
i a. ee 


Albrecht Diirer: Drawings and Water- 
colours. Selected and with an introduction 
by Edmund Schilling. Dutch Master Draw- 
ings of the Seventeenth Century. Selected 
and with an introduction by J. Q. van Regteren 
Altena. French Master Drawings of the 
Eighteenth Century. Selected and with an 
introduction by Frwin Gradmann. (Allen 
and Unwin. Holbein Art Books. 10s. 6d. 


eac h.) 


Tuese three delightful books, produced in 
Switzerland and published also in French 
and German editions, make admirable intro- 
ductions to their special subjects. Each 
contains more than fifty plates. Not all the 
English translations are equally successful. 
The preface to the book of Dutch drawings 
reads very well; the others show signs of 
the translators’ understandable exasperation 
at having to render the prose of German 
art-historians, always a heartbreaking task. 
Yet the content of all these essays, and of 
the notes on the drawings, is sound and 
useful. The reproductions are the most 
important consideration—and these can be 
given unqualified praise, especially as they 
are not printed on the shiny “art paper” 
familiar in this country but on a paper 
which has something of the “ feel” and 
appropriateness of drawing-paper. The 
Diirer drawings will be a revelation to the 
uninitiated, especially the little-known land- 
scapes. Rembrandt is naturally the hero of 
the Dutch book ; but Goltzius and Ruisdael 
are well represented; there is a telling 
character study by Nicolaes Maes ; and the 
author is shrewd enough to note the influence 
of Constantin Huygens on Seymour Haden. 
In the French volume Watteau inevitably 
comes first; Fragonard and Boucher are 
good seconds; and space is found for 
Hubert Robert, Bouchardon, and several 
others. These are books which should bring 
pleasure both to the amateur and to the 
expert. D. H. 


1951 


The Voice of Poetry (1930-1950), A 
anthology edited, with a critical introd . 
by Hermann Peschmann, 
8s. 6d.) 


uction, 
(Evans Brothers, 


IN order to add interest to their selections of 
contemporary poems and to justify them. 
selves, most anthologists insist on finding for 
us in their prefaces new tendencies and 
emerging schools. Mr. Peschmann, for 
example, notes truly that the political and 
propagandist verse of the ‘thirties was dig. 
persed by the grim realities of the war, byt 
he is too dogmatic, perhaps, when he tells 
us of two recent movements which “ have 
gained immense ground.” These are the 
“new romanticism” of the “ philosophical 
anarchists” and the widening reaffirmation 
of the Christian ideal. In both these move. 
ments the rights of the individual and his 
personal responsibility are emphasised, 
Anthologies are published in such rapid 
succession that poetic movements car hardly 
keep pace with them, and so, lacking Mr, 
Peschmann’s direction, we should scarcely 
conclude from this book that there are such 
radical changes in present-day poetry. He 
has, we are told, a wide personal acquain. 
tance among contemporary poets, but, for. 
tunately, he avoids the mere pressure of 
coteries. His selection from more than a 
hundred writers is ample and fair, for jt 
ranges from Yeats, Eliot and Auden to 
Geoffrey Johnson, Laurie Lee and Hal 
Summers. Moreover, he has had the 
courage to give poems by young writers of 
promise who have not, as yet, published in 
book form. A feature of this anthology is 
the copious biographical notes in which 
young poets give details about themselves, 
We learn, for instance, that James Kirkup 
has earned a living on the Continent by 
piano-playing in cafés and has worked also 
as hostel-cook and  farm-labourer in 
England. Mr. Herbert Corby has sampled 
“the unemployed prosperity of the good old 
days.” He dislikes “ Varsity” voices, Vic- 
torianism and tradition. However, Mr. 
Corby is represented by quite a good, and 
completely orthodox, sonnet. A. C. 


and _ Travel. 
1961. (Ramblers’ 
1s. 6d. each.) 


Country 
February, 


January, 1951; 
Association 


Services, 


THESE are the fifth and sixth issues of a new 
travel magazine, edited by Tom Stephenson, 
which is finding some difficulty in establish- 
ing itself but appears to deserve to succeed. 
W. H. Murray writes in both issues of last 
year’s Scottish expedition to the Central 
Himalaya, of which he was the leader. 
Other contributors to the January number 
are Dr. C. E. M. Joad, who discusses walk- 
ing in winter, Patrick Monkhouse and 
Francis E. Ritchie. The February number 
includes articles by Morris Marples on 
Helen’s Causeway, the principal military 
highway of Roman Wales, and by Geoffrey 
Grigson on Fonthill Abbey and its neigh- 
bourhood. The magazine is excellently pro- 
duced and well illustrated by photographs 
and drawings. 


Messrs. Macdonald inform us that they 
will publishggn the spring of this year 4 
British edition of Lowell Thomas's Out of 
This World, which was discussed by Sit 
Evelyn Wrench in an article in last week's 
Spectator 
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THE “SPECTATOR”? CROSSWORD No. 613 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
olution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
February 20th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
aust bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 

ions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 13. ™ cipher makes a name for itself. 
4. 
1. If grapes, they frequently are sour. so * may have had their goose 
(9, $.) cooked by tobacco juice ” (Calverley). 
& Flowers welcome to pious pedes- (4.) 
trians. (10, 5.) 16. The hold takes one’s breath away. 
9 Or sort of 24 in the trench. (4.) (8.) 
10. Check the branch. (4.) 18. The spirit is upon us. (7.) 
il. a the ropes, it’s a problem. 19. A cold growth on the pane. (3. 4.) 
(Ss 20. 


5. : Under protection I become a painter. 
M4. “ Traffic of Jacob's ladder, pitched (6.) 


bewixt Heaven and (Thomp- 22. (S.) 





A literary parent. 


















son). (7, 5.) 25. Musical arrangement of a fish. (4.) 
17. — in the food provided. SOLUTION TO 
21. Kipling’s butterfly did. (5.) CROSSWORD No. 611 
23. Depression in the North. (4.) — +g -— +e — 
M4. Not booted if a hare. (4.) elie Siw iniGist ln oot] 
2%. Groups of directors of trivia? (9, som o oe: 
6.) 9) 10 j | 
27. Emerson’s men. (14. Me REN GOR CST DOG 
) eM MoM Bom Mol. 
DOWN <cov'ossiusMA atisit 
2. Three men in a boat. (6.) ‘4 (Mw 53 ys re 
3. Dives a penny short. (4.) 0 Awe in Sw! , 
4. How to make Dr. Bates look clever. > Mia wills 
(7) vie owl sit =) 
$. Midday about the edge for convey- 8 yt F T 
ance. (7. hicitie ofr TA 
6. Polish. (3, 2.) k 
7. This deceptive affair was great in vile Me . B bd ! 
literatur ARQorerv Oust 
e @. 
& Prim faces (anag.). (4, 5.) oe R cmc mom 
12. Such answers may be sung. (9.) Sit NOERELLAOANCIE] 








SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 23 
The winner of Crossword No. 611 is Miss E. R. Risk, 37 Friars 


CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help 


Please 





The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. 
will YOU help ahis sad case? 
CANCER SUFFERER (501126). Poor woman (79), now 


alone (husband died of cancer), needs special nourishment 
which she cannot afford. 


This is but one of the many sufferers on our books for whom we earnestly 
appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely by voluntary contributions 
and receives mo grant from the State. Jewellery welcomed and sold. 


Hon. Presidents THE COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA, 
C.1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Appeal S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 Tel.: ABBEY 4124 
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COMPANY MEETING 


F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO, 


INIQUITOUS PURCHASE TAX 











MR. B. E. UFFINDELL’S STATEMENT 





Tue forty-second annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth and Co., 
Ltd., will be held in London on March 2. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr, 
B. E. Uffindell, circulated with the report and accounts for the yeat 
1950:— 

Your Company for 1950 has paid, or is due to pay, a total sum of 
£12,718,703 in respect of Purchase Tax. What is so iniquitous about this 
Purchase Tax is that as the cost of goods increases, the sterling amount 
of Purchase Tax also increases and in my view it is high time that the 
percentages of tax applicable on all essential and semi-essential goods 
were reduced, or if this is not possible, steps should at least be taken 
to prevent the spiral of Purchase Tax rising as the prices of goods 
increase with the advancing cost of raw materials. To be specific—4 
FREEZE PURCHASE TAX to be paid on such goods to the sterling amount 
at, say, January, 1950. 

If this suggestion were adopted the vicious spiral of Purchase Tax rising 
with the increased cost of goods would not increase the prices to the 
consumer public still further as it does at present, as example :— 

Face Corus (cotton) subject to 66} per cent. Purchase Tax, plus— 

1 


Increase in Manufacturers’ cost... ... Is. 10d. per dozen. 
Due to this increased cost the Purchase Tax 
also increases by ... ie a 6 CGah~ ~ 


FLOORCLOTHS (cotton) subject to 664 per cent. Purchase Tax, plus— 
Increase in Manufacturers’ cost Is. 1ld. per dozen. 
Due to this increased cost the Purchase Tax 

also increases by ... an Hs ‘con a re *” 

You will note the Purchase Tax increase is almost as much as thd 
manufacturers’ cost increase, but whereas the manufacturer has justifica4 
tion, by reason of the increase in the cost of raw materials, there ig 
absolutely no justification why the consumer public should have to pay 
increased Purchase Tax. 

Tomer ROLLs subject to 334 per cent. Purchase Tax, plus— 

i ag. a ee 


Increase in Manufacturers’ cost... - d. per dozen. 
Due to this increased cost the Purchase Tax 
also increases by ... ads ie a Se * 
Evastic subject to 334 per cent. Purchase Tax, plus— 
Increase in Manufacturers’ cost... ... 2s. 2d. per dozen yds; 
Due to this increased cost the Purchase Ta 
also increases by ... a oe 103d. ,, ™ 


In my view the items illustrated fall within the category of essential 
and semi-essential consumer goods and as such the increase in Purchase 
Tax adds a further burden to the consumer public's household budget, 


STOCKHOLDERS’ DiviDEND 
In view of the increased distribution for 1950 and unfair comparison 
that has been made, it is perhaps appropriate to review the Dividends 
declared as from 1938. 














| Total Net 
’ Dividend Ordinary Total 
Year Capital | Declared Dividend Taxation 
| ease. | | (and Bonus) a 
£ £ £ 
1938 | 7,500,000 65% 3,534,375 2,031,746 
1939 | 7,500,000 65% 3,253,125 2,950,725 
1940 7,500,000 65% 2,803,125 4,310,910 
1941 0 60ecs | | Oe $3% 2,062,500 3,557,206 
1942 ane ... | 7,500,000 50% 1,875,000 3,295,836 
1943 ra ... | 7,500,000 p A 1,500,000 2,737,595 
1944 ed ... | 7,500,000 45% 1,687,500 3,059,803 
1945 7,500,000 55% 2,062,500 3,154,294 
1946 | 7,500,000 70% 2,887,500 3,571,473 
1947 | 7,500,000 70% 2,887,500 5,586,009 
1948 7,500,000 70% 2,887,500 5,092,937 
1949 ... | 15,000,000* 35% 2,887,500 5,788,377 
1950 . | 15,000,000 424°, | 3,506,250 6,384,385 








*December 31st. Decrease on Net Dividend 1950 over 1938 -79 per cent. 

This table illustrates that despite the increased Dividend for the year 
1950, Stockholders’ Dividend cheques will still amount to a smaller sum 
than in 1938. Due note will also be taken of the extent to which Divi- 
dends were sacrificed during the war years, that is 1943 and 1944, each 
amounting to less than half of the net sum paid in 1938, Thus to compare 
the Net Dividend for 1950 with the Net Dividend either of 1943 or 1944 
is invidious. Your Board will not be deterred by any such criticism, 








from doing what they consider just and fair. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


TuHere are still inflation markets on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Price controls, 
allocation schemes, even steep increases in 
company taxation, have failed so far to 
change the trend on Wall Street, and London 
has been a willing follower on the same 
course. Admittedly, markets here are 
getting powerful help from the reinvestment 
of the proceeds of sales of iron and steel 
shares. A steady stream of selling by private 
investors to the big institutional buyers is 
giving rise to a substantial demand for 
alternative securities. While I do not 
suggest that more than a small fraction of 
the total corpus of quoted nationalisation 
steel shares has passed into institutional 
hands, the reinvestment buying has been 
sufficient to exert a strong influence on 
prices over a broad front. What of the out- 
look? Not unpromising, in my view, even 
allowing for the Budget uncertainties which 
loom ahead. But the rise has been so rapid 
since the dying of the year that markets must 
occasionally pause for a breather. 


English Steel Valuation 


If any proof were needed that the com- 
pensation meted out to iron and steel in- 
vestors on the basis of average Stock 
Exchange prices represents the rawest of 
deals it has surely been provided by the 
terms now agreed between the Ministry of 
Supply and the English Steel Corporation. 
The agreed take-over figure of over £22 
million is not only substantially higher than 
the City’s most optimistic estimates but 
clearly reflects the fact that on this occasion 
the real strength behind the equity shares 
has received its full recognition. On the 
basis of mere dividend yield the value of 
£15 5s. put on English Steel's £1 Deferred 
Ordinary shares is the equivalent to a return 
of not much more than 2 per cent. The 
earnings yield, admittedly, is much higher, 
but it has been one of the main criticisms 
of compensation values based on average 
Stock Exchange quotations that earnings as 
distinct from dividends have not been given 
their due weight. 

As the two companies owning English 
Steel, Vickers and Cammell Laird have 
good reason to be well satisfied with the 
bargain negotiated on their behalf by Sir 
Alan Rae Smith. Vickers, as the larger 
shareholder, will get roughly £15,300,000 in 
British Iron and Steel stock and the balance 
of £6,800,000 goes to Cammell Laird. What 
these two companies will do with these 
formidable blocks of Steel stock can only be 
conjectured at this stage. There is still the 
possibility that some part of the English Steel 
group's activities will be hived off. In that 
case the compensation sums will have to be 
proportionately scaled down. It should also 
be kept in mind that both companies, but 
especially Vickers, are facing heavy capital 
expenditure, pointing to the probability that 
part, at least, of the compansation money 
will be retained. 


Vickers’ Share Merits 


The board's decision in this matter is of 
more than academic 
stockholders, 


interest to Vickers’ 


since a distribution of the 


whole of the compensation sum, which 
would be equivalent to 25s. per Vickers £1 
Ordinary share, would make these shares 
look extraordinarily cheap. Deducting the 
25s. from the current market price of 40s. 6d 
a buyer would be paying only 15s. 6d. on 
an equity earning over 30 per cent. If, on the 
other hand, the whole of the Steel stock were 
retained and it carried interest at 34 per cent., 
earnings would come out at around 38 per 
cent. In my view the most likely course for 
the Vickers directors to follow would be to 
make a partial distribution of the compensa- 
tion -money, and on that assumption the 
£1 Ordinaries look good value at to-day’s 
price. If one takes the assets position and 
allows for the large excess of the English 
Steel compensation figure over the book 
value of this investment the asset value of 
the £1 Ordinary shares seems to work out at 
something over 80s., or twice the market 
quotation. As to dividends, Vickers paid 
6} per cent. for 1949 out of earnings of over 
45 per cent. The interim for 1950 has been 
increased from 2 per cent. to 24 per cent. 
and it is confidently expected that the final 
dividend due in April will be at least 74 per 
cent., bringing up the total to 10 per cent. 
With a _ well-spread group of interests 
engaged on work essential to the arms drive 
the Vickers group is obviously strongly 
entrenched. In present conditions the £1 
Ordinary shares must be regarded as a first- 
class investment. 


Cammell Laird Position 


Much the same broad conclusion can be 
reached about the 5s. Ordinary shares of 
Cammell Laird. In this case a complete 
repayment of the £6,800,000 compensation 
money from English Steel would be equiva- 
lent to 9s. 6d. on the Ss. shares. It follows 
that a buyer at to-day’s level of 14s. 9d. 
would be paying something just over par for 
the 5s. shares, on which earnings are about 22 
per cent. If, on the other hand, the company 
retain its Iron and Steel stock, earnings 
would increase to approximately 29 per cent. 
For 1949 Cammell Laird paid a dividend of 
9} per cent. out of earnings of 27 per cent. 
An increase to 124 per cent. or 15 per cent. 
looks by no means unlikely for 1950, 
although much will depend on the board's 
decision on the compensation money. 
Taking the balance-sheet position and allow- 
ing for the excess of the compensation figure 
over the book value of the English Steel 
investment the asset value behind Cammell 
Laird 5s. shares now appears to be about 
17s. 6d. These shares, like Vickers ordi- 
naries, look substantially under-valued in 
present conditions. 


A Cheap Trust Share 


On January 19 I outlined the merits of the 
£1 Ordinary shares of the Equatorial Trust. 
The quotation was then around 19s. and has 
remained at this level, although in the mean- 
time the company has issued an excellent 
report for 1950. The Trust’s gross income 
rose last year from £48,901 to £51,566 and 
earnings'on the Ordinary shares went up 
from 7} per cent. to 7} per cent. Enrring 
perhaps on the side of caution the directors 
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have restricted the increase in dividend to 
+ per cent., last year’s payment being raised 
from 4} per cent. to 5 per cent. What is 
more impressive is the substantial improve. 
ment which took place last year in the value 
of the Trust's investments. The value of the 
portfolio actually rose by £84,188, or 
10} per cent. At December 31, 1950, the net 
asset value of the Ordinary shares was 
28s. 3d., against 24s. 6d. at the end of 1949 
The shares are thus selling at about 30 per 
cent. below their asset value while at the 
same time offering the attractive yield of 
just over 5 per cent. 

One interesting development in the Trust's 
affairs last year was the sharp reduction 
from 15} per cent. to 4} per cent. in the 
proportion of the total portfolio represented 
by rubber shares. Apparently the directors 
took the view that last year’s big rise jn 
rubber share prices offered a suitable oppor. 
tunity to effect a reduction in the Trust's 
somewhat large holdings. At the end of the 
year the proportion of the investments held 
in Ordinary shares, as distinct from fixed 
interest securities, was slightly higher at 75} 
per cent., against 74} per cent. This year 
the outlook for. revenue is obviously 
promising, since the Trust will get the benefit 
of the dividend thaw. In my view these 
shares should be good to put away for a 
gradual improvement to a few shillings over 
par. 

A Tea and Rubber Share 


Less apprehensive views on the Far 
Eastern situation have found expression this 
week in a sharp recovery in Malayan rubber 
and tea shares. I still regard these groups 
as under-velued and look for a further im- 
provement from levels at which many of the 
leading issues are offering dividend yields of 
15 to 20 per cent. For those who are not 
prepared to shoulder the Malayan risk the 
shares of plantation companies operating in 
Ceylon have obvious attractions in the light 
of the generally favourable outlook for pro- 
ducers of primary commodities. A share in 
this category, which should have scope for 


improvement, is the 2s. Ordinary of 
Caledonian (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber 
Estates. This company has recently made 


a new issue of 2s. Ordinaries to the existing 
shareholders at a price of 2s. 6d. each, in the 
proportion of three new for every seven held. 
The effect of this operation has been to 
bring down the price of the existing shares 
from a level of 4s. 3d. to to-day’s price 
around 3s. 10$d. On the capital ranking 
before this new issue the company paid a 
dividend of 15 per cent., supplemented by a 
10 per cent. cash bonus, making a total of 
25 per cent., out of earnings of just over 
56 per cent. Those figures relate to the 
year which ended on June 30, 1950, when the 
price realised for the company’s tea averaged 
37d. a Ib. and for rubber just over 16d. 
Although*tea is much the larger contributor 
to the company’s total revenue the prospec- 
tive sharp increase in profits from rubber 
sales at the higher levels which have been 
ruling since iast June will make a material 
difference to the company’s results. There 
should be no difficulty at any rate in main- 
taining the 25 per cent. dividend on the 
larger capital, on which basis the shares are 
offering a yield of about 13 per cent. The 
company is harvesting a larger tea crop this 
year, and as regards rubber it has not made 
any forward sales. 
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